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INTRODUCTORY   EXTRACTS 

FOR 

YOUTH, 

ON    READING   AND    RECITING 

POETICAL    SUBJECTS. 


1  HE  English  Language  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  beauty,  not  equally  conspicuous 
in  any  other;  having  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  sound  of  certain  words 
and  their  signification.  We  have  innume- 
rable instances  of  this  kind*:  as,  the  roar- 
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*  By  Dr  Wallis,  which  strikes  the  reader  with  an 
idea  of  their  signification. 
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ing  lion,  the  hissing  serpent,  the  rattling 
car,  the  tottering  ruin,  the  whizzing  arrow, 
the  twanging  bow-string,  the  glittering 
stars,  the  flashing  lightning,  the  rumbling 
thunder. 

Some  of  our  best  poets  have  imitated 
the  ancients,  in  this  poetical  beauty,  very 
successfully.  The  instantaneous  motion  of 
the  Angels  described  by  Milton, 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse,  they  ran.,  they  flew. 
Paradise  Lost,  B.  VI.  1.  642. 

Delivery  is  a  graceful  management  of  the 
voice,  countenance,  and  gesture. 
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In  reading  all  poetical  lines,  pause  at 
every  stop  in  proportion  to  its  nature  and 
extent ;  that  is,  whether  a  comma,  a  colon, 
a  semi-colon,  an  interrogation,  or  an  ex- 
clamation, as  we  do  in  prose,  proceeding 
from  point  to  point,  with  a  voice  properly 
varied  and  supported.  Relieve"  the  voice, 
at  a  poetical  rest,  and  take  a  new  spring, 
as  the  voice  cannot  be  supported  with  ease, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  syllables  without  the 
caesura,  or  rest.  Example. 

Judges  and  Senates — have  been  bought  for  gold ; 
Esteem  and  Love— -were  never  to  be  sold. 

fOP*. 
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Unless  the  reader  attend  to  this  poetical 
rest,  he  cannot  read  English  poetry  with 
propriety.  Lay  a  small  stress  on  the  last 
syllable  in  the  line,  whenever  it  will  bear 
it,  because  in  every  harmonious  verse,  the 
last  syllable  is  the  accented  place,  and  in 
that  position,  every  monosyllable  requires 
the  same  force  in  pronunciation,  as  an  ac- 
cented syllable  in  longer  words  :  as  the  se- 
cond syllable  in  condemn, — contrive  ;  and 
the  third  syllable  in  comprehend. 

This  stress  is  necessary,  because  in  all 
poetry,  except  blank  verse,  the  last  word 
in  the  line  has  a  corresponding1  rhyme,  and 
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the  sound  of  the  former  word,  in  that  as- 
sociation, should  leave  some  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  ear. 

In  blank  verse  the  accent  ought  to  fall 
on  the  tenth  syllable — Where  the  sense 
of  one  line  runs  into  another,  no  point  can 
be  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  verse — The 
reader  should  make  no  formal  pause,  nor 
by  any  means,  drop  the  voice  in  that 
place ;  but  after  a  slight  accent  above 
mentioned  proceed  to  the  poetical  rest.-— 
Example. 

He  spake ;  and,  to  confirm  his  word,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
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Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illum'd  hell. 

Paradise  Lo&t.  B  I.  1.  663. 

Never  lay  a  stress  on  an  insignificant 
particle,  which  pronunciation  does  not  au- 
thorise ;  or  words  of  small  importance,  as, 
of,  to,  from,  in,  the  ;  and  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  planets  and  taller.  Yet  some  ex- 
ceptions must  be  made  for  poetic  licences. 

The  speaker  should  never  rant  in  the 
depth  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  nor  ever  de- 
claim in  a  soliloquy,  where  the  hero,  in 
tragedy,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  se- 
date and  contemplative  attitude,  as  in  Ca- 
to.  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
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would  be  fantastical  to  point  at  the  hea- 
vens, while  he  says, 

**  The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age." 

To  acquire  a  graceful  utterance,  read  a- 
loud  to  some  friend  every  day,  or  read  a- 
loud  to  yourself,  and  tune  your  utterance 
to  your  ear,  but,  above  all  study  to  vary 
your  voice  according  to  the  subject,  and 
avoid  monotony.  Daily  attention  will  in 
a  little  time,  render  it  easy  and  habitual 

to  you. 

Read  slow — all  other  graces, 
Will  follow  in  t/ieir  proper  places. 

SWIFT 
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EXAMPLES  OF  ACCENTED  VERSE. 


Verses  having  an  air  of  ridicule,  or  bur- 
lesque, sometimes  consist  of  eleven  sylla- 
bles, and  have  double  rhyme  at  the  end. 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 

And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes,  and  tweezer  cases. 

POPE, 


Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound, 
Till  the  roofs  all  around, 
The,  shrill  echoes  rebound, 


POPE. 
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Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring, 
Of  woes  unnumber'd  heav'nly  goddess  sing  ; 
That  wrath,  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs,  untimely  slain  ; 
Whose  limbs  unbury'd,  on  the  naked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

ILIAD.  1.  4. 


The  different  position  of  these  accents 
constitutes  all  that  variety,  which  we  have 
in  our  versification,  in  the  epic  line,  in 
the  song,  in  the  Pindaric  ode,  &c. 

In  reading  it  may  frequently  be  neces- 
sary to  favour  the  rhyme,  more  especially 
when  ancient  usage,  etymology,  or  the  so- 
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lemnity  of  the  style,  may  he  supposed  to 
justify  a  deviation  from  the  common  pro- 
nunciation. 


Eumaeus  at  the  sylvan  lodge  he  sought, 

A  faithful  servant,  and  without  a  fault. 

ODYSS.  xiv.  5. 

When  the  accent  falls  on  significant 
words  or  proper  syllables,  the  verse,  though 
consisting  of  ten  words,  is  not  inharmoni- 
ous. 

Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  noton'ce  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
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There  cannot  be  smoother  or  more  ex- 
pressive lines  than  those  last,  which  I  have 
cited  from  the  works  of  Mr  Pope. 

To  avoid  faults,  we  should  read  with  at- 
tention, and  observe  the  turn  and  expres- 
sion of  the  best  authors ;  nor  should  we 
pass  over  a  word  we  do  not  understand, 
without  searching  or  enquiring  for  the  ex- 
act meaning-  of  it. — "  Reading  and  labour 
are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator." 


Vol.  II. 


TO  THE  YOUNO  READERS  OF 

TELEMACHUS. 

A  translation  from  the  French. 


IN  Telemachus  we  see  a  young  Prince 
animated  by  a  love  of  his  country,  going 
in  search  of  his  father,  whose  absence 
caused  the  misfortune  of  his  family  and 
his  kingdom.  He  exposed  himself  to 
perils ;  signalized  himself  by  heroic  vir- 
B  2 
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tues ;  he  renounced  royalty  and  crowns, 
more  valuable  than  his  own  ;  travelling 
over  unknown  countries,  he  there  learnt, 
how  he  might  one  day  govern  according 
to  the  prudence  of  Ulysses,  and  the  pie- 
ty and  mildness  of  JEneas  ;  with  the  va- 
lour of  both,  as  a  wise  politician,  a  re- 
ligious Prince,  and  a  consummate  hero. 

The  author  of  Tdemachus  in  forming 
the  mind  of  a  young  Prince  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  profit  by  his  taste  ;  as  he,  al- 
most in  the  sportive  days  of  infancy  loved 
fables  and  mythology. 
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This  august  Prince,  born  to  attain  hap- 
piness and  glory,  was  taught  to  admire, 
and  discern  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
and  by  the  most  sensible  and  affecting 
images ;  he  imprinted  on  his  memory 
such  generous  principles,  as  might  guard 
him  against  the  dangers  of  high  birth, 
and  supreme  power  ! — With  this  design, 
he  paints  with  variety  and  force,  all  those 
stumbling  blocks,  which  threaten  sove- 
reigns in  every  age. 

We  wish  that  the  fables  destined  to 
form  the  early  days  of  youth,  were  redu- 
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ced  to  precepts  for  their  whole  lives. 
The  general  conformity  of  morality  to 
every  circumstance  makes  us  admire  the 
copiousness  and  depth  of  the  wise  author 
of  Telemaehua. 


TOUR  D'EVINER. 


THE  BARD. 


*•   TJ  UlN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King! 

"  Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait; 
*•'  Tho'  fam'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

"  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  ! 
"  Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
"  Nor  even  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 
"•  To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
f<  From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  J 
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Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward,  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march,  his  long  array 
Stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance, 
To  arms  !  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiv'ring 
lance. 
On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foamy  flood, 
Rob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Loose  was  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd  lik  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air  j) 
And  with  a  Master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
"  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert-cave, 

"  Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
"O'er  thee  O  king;  their  hundred  arms  to  wave 
"  Revenge  on  thee,  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
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"  Vocal  no  more,,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
"  To  high  born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 
Cold  is  *Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  ihe  stormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 

Mountains  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song, 

Made  huge  tPlimlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topt  head. 
"On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie ; 

"  Smear' d  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale ; 
,    "  Far,  far  aloof,  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 
.."  The  famish'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 
*'  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

"  Dear  as  the  light,  as  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
"  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart ; 
"  Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  Country's  cries  ;— 

*  The  King  of  the  Wefsh  Britons,  who  vanquished  and  slew 
Edwin, — and  was  equally  succes'ful  against  Olric  and  Eanfrid. 
f  Plimlimmon's  height  is  2,463  fee:. 
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"  No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

"  On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
'*  I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 

"  Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
"  With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
*'  And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line- 
Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 

The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race, 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough, 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace  ; 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
Where  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright  ; 
The  shrieks  of  death  thro'  *Berkley's  roof  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  ! 


•  Edward  the  II.  was  cruelly  murdered  (1327.)  in  Berkley 
Castle,  —  He  was  born  in  Cxnarvon  Castle,  1282.  and  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  descends  from  him  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  En- 
glish kings  :  Henry  the  VIII.  not  having  a  son,  created  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  Princess  of  Wales. 


**  *She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs 

te  That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
*  From  the«  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
te  The  scourge  of  Heav'n !  What  terrors  round 

him  wait ; 

"  Amazement  in  the  van,  with  flight  combined, 
**  And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 
"  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  lord, 

t(  Low  on  his  fun'ral  couch  he  lies  ! 
f{  No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

"  A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies  ? 
11  Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
"  The  Son  is  gone,  he  rests  among  the  dead. 
**  The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  born  ? 
"  Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 


*  She-wolf,  Edward's  Queen,  Isabella,  sister  to  Charles  the 
Fair,  King  of  France.— 
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fe  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

"  While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 

"  Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
"  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
"  That   hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  ev'ning 
prey. 
"  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 

"  The  rich  repast  prepare, 
"  Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast; 

"  Close  by  the  regal  chair, 
"  Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
*'  A  baleful  smile  upon  the  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 
Long  years  of  havock  urg'd  the  destin'd  course, 
And  thro*  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 
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Ye  tow'rs  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow 

Twin'd  with  the  blushing  foe  we  spread  ; 
The  bristled  boar,  in  infant  gore, 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now  brothers  bending  o'er  the  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

*'  Edward,  la  !   to  sudden  fate, 

("  Weave  we  the  woof.     The  thread  is  spun.) 

"  Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate, 

((f  The  web  is  wove,  the  work  is  done.") 

Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpity'd,  here  to  mourn  : 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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J$ut  oh  !  what  solemn  scenes  on  *Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow,  their  glitt'ring  skirts  unroll ! 
Visions  of  glory  !  spare  thy  aching  sight, 
Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings  !  Britannia's  issue  hail ! 
Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  Dames,  and  Statesmen  old, 

In  bearded  majesty  appear, 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  line 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace, 

*  Snowdon  mountain  is  styled  the  British  Alps  it  was  held  sa- 
cred by  the  ancient  Britons,  as  Parnassus  was  by  the  Greeks  — 
Its  extreme  height  (from  Carnarvon  Quay,)  to  its  highest  peak, 
is  3,568  feet.  Conway  vale,  and  river,  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  this  bleak  mountain  frowning  above  it. 
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What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n,  her  many  coloured 

wings. 
"  The  verse  adorn  again 

"  Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 

?'  And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest : 
"  In  buskin'd  measures  move 
"  Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing.  Pain, 

"  With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast : 
"  A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 

"  Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear 
"  And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  eal\ 
"  That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
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;<  Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  san- 
guine cloud, 
"  Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench' d  tlie  orb 

of  day  ? 
M  To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

"  And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
•'  Enough  for  me  :  with  joy  I  see 

"  The  different  dooms  our  fates  assign, 
"  Be  thine. Despair,  and  sceptred  Care; 
"  To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong,,  from  the  mountain's  height, 

Deep  in  the  roaring  tide,  he  plung'd  to  endless  night, 

« 

Notes  on  the  Bard,  for  Juvenile  readers. 


*  Bards  or  ancient  poets  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  who 
aung  in  verse  to  the  sound  of  their  harps ;  the  brave  adions  of 
the  great  men  or  heroes  of  their  nations;  with  a  design  to  paint 
and  recommend  virtue.  Wales  was  famous  for  its  Bards,  whose 
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works  were  extant  at  the  Reformation,  (particularly  TaliesHn 
in  450.)  This  poetical  genius  influenced  the  ancient  Welsh  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  independency  :  for  which  reason,  Edward  the 
first  (after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  death  of  King  Llewel- 
lyn, and  David  his  brother  ;)  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Welsh  Bards,  an  inhumanity,  which  was  chara&eristical  of 
that  ambitious  Prince. — 

Llewellyn  was  the  last  Prince  of  Welsh  extraction,  he  was 
slain  in  battle  1285,  and  his  brother  David  falling  into  Edward's 
hands  through  treachery  was  unjustly  hanged. 
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THE  HERMIT. 


"DENEATH  a  mountain's  brow,  the  most  remote 

And  inaccessible,  by  shepherds  trod, 

In  a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 

A  Hermit  liv'd ; — a  melancholy  man, 

Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  swains. 

Austere  and  Jonely,— — cruel  to  himself, 

Did  they  report  him ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed, 

Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  shepherd's  alms. 

[  went  to  see  him  ;  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 

With  reverence  and  with  pity.     Mild  he  spake,. 

And,  entering  on  discourse,  such  stories  told, 

As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 

For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth  j 
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And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 

Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led, 

Against  th'  usurping  infidels  display'd  * 

The  blessed  cross,  and  won  the  Holy  land. 

Pleasd  with  my  admiration  and  the  fire 

His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would  shake 

His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters : 

Then  having  shew'd  his  wounds  he'd  sit  him  down ; 

And  all  the  live-long  day,  discourse  of  war. 

To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf 

He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshal'd  hosts, 

Described  the  motions,  and  explained  the  use^ 

Of  the  deep  column  and  the  lengthen'd  line 

The  square,  the  crescent,  and  the  phalanx  firm :   % 

For  all  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 

Of  war's  vast  art,  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

• 


THE  DROWNING  FLY. 


JN  yonder  vase  behold  a  drowning  fly  ! 
Its  little  feet  how  vainly  does  it  ply ! 
Its  cries  I  understand  not,  yet  it  cries, 
And  tender  hearts  can  feel  its  agonies. 
Poor  helpless  victim  !  and  will  no  one  save, 
Will  no  one  snatch  thee  from  the  threatening  grave  ? 
Is  there  no  friendly  hand,  no  helper  nigh  ; 
And  must  thou,  little  struggler,  must  thou  die  ? 
Thou  shalt  not,  while  this  hand  can  set  thee  free, 
Thou  shalt  not  die, — this  hand  shall  rescue  thee  ; 
My  finger's  tip  shall  prove  a  friendly  shore ;— - 
There,  trembler,  all  thy  dangers  now  are  o'er ; 
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Wipe  thy  wet  wings,  and  banish  all  thy  fear, 
Go  join  thy  buzzing  brothers  in  the  air. 
Away  it  flies — resumes  its  harmless  play, 
And  sweetly  gambols  in  the  golden  ray. 
Smile  not,  spectators,  at  this  humble  deed  j 
For  you  perhaps,  a  nobler  task  s  decreed,—- 
A  young  and  sinking  family  to  save, 
To  raise  the  infant  from  destruction's  wave ; 
To  you  for  help  the  victims  lift  their  eyes, 
Oh !  hear,  for  pity's  sake,  their  plaintive  cries  ; 
Ere  long,  unless  some  guardian  interpose, 
O'er  their  devoted  heads  the  floods  may  close, 


AN    INSCRIPTION 
FOR 

BURNS*  MONUMENT. 


"1 F  sweetest  thoughts  in  simple  language  drest  ; 
If  vivid  wit  has  power  to  move  the  breast ; 
If  nature,  painted  with  a  master's  hand, 
And  poet's  skill  thy  passions  can  command, 
Here,  reader,  pause— and  fancy's  child  admire, 
For  here  he  rests,  who  well  could  strike  the  lyre. 
Jf  pity  touch  thee,  shed  a  friendly  tear 
If  t)lameless;  censure  him-— for  Burns  lies  here, 


REFLECTIONS 

ON 
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A  LL  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  Heav'n  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too  :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains., 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  * 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  search  d  in  vain; 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 
All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  a  fair  flow'r  dish'evell'd  in  the  wind  j 
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The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  gen'ral  curse 
Of  Vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  Aramanthine  flow'r  on  earth 
Is  Virtue ;  th*  only  lasting  treasure,  Truth. 
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ENIGMA. 

>rPIS  said,  that  Candour  forms,  in  ev'ry  age, 
The  noblest  gem  of  history's  classic  page ; 
And  sheds  ambrosial  lustre  on  the  pen, 
That  writes  impartial  when  it  writes  of  men  ; 
How  nobler  still,  when  Heroes  paint  themselves 
And  doom  their  actions  to  the  public  shelves. 
Yet  give  such  faithful  colours  to  the  whole, 
So  true  the  portrait  of  the  pictur'd  soul  ; 
That  justice  claims  a  kindred  feeling  there, 
In  ev'ry  virtue,  as  in  fault  a  share ; 
And  owns  the  record  of  attested  deeds, 
Tho'  conscious  nature  blushes  as  she  reads  -9 
Then  let  my  candour  palliate  the  crimes, 
My  tongue  confesses  in  repentant  rhymes ; 
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Hard  were  the  task  though  tenant  of  the  earth". 

To  tell  the  spot,  or  period  of  my  birth. 

A  viewless  being  never  seen,  but  heard, 

Quick  in  my  tale,  but  treach'rous  in  my  word  ; 

Light  as  the  breeze,  that  wafts  the  landscape  o'er 

I  speed  my  course,  and  run  from  shore  to  shore ; 

From  realms  that  burn,  with  everlasting  glow 

To  polar  regions  of  eternal  snow  ; 

Now  strike  with  terror,  now  delight  with  jo}r, 

Now  cherish  hope,  and  now  that  hope  destroy; 

And  ev'ry  haunt  with  equal  step  pervade 

Alike  the  Court,  the  City,  and  the  shade; 

See  Mary  weeps,  her  lover  far  away 

Treads  the  lone  Camp,  or  mingles  in  the  fray, 

'Tis  I  that  torture  with  impatient  fear 

Rouse  the  warm  sigh,  and  start  the  trembling  tear-; 

Or  breathing  hcavn'ly  comfort  for  a  while 

.Supplant  the  sorrow,  and  restore  the  smile. 
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My  genius  such,  no  mortal  yet  was  foiind 
Of  speech  so  num'rous,  knowledge  so  profound ; 
No  College  bred  me,  yet  I  gabble  Greek, 
In  ev'ry  language  of  the  world  I  speak; 
With  instant  skill,  nor  less  with  rapid  ease 
Learn  all  I'm  taught,  and  vary  as  I  please., 
"Curtail  and  add,  embellish  or  abuse, 
Turn  black  to  white,  t>r  any  thing  you  chuse ; 
And  deck  poor  Truth,  in  such  a  mad  attire 
The  modest  creature  seems  a  very  liar  ! 
Not  pond'rous  Volumes,  could  recount  my  fun, 
The  freaks  I've  practised,  or  the  wonders  done ; 
I've  married  those  who  never  yet  were  wed, 
I've  kill'd  the  living,  and  I've  raised  the  dead  ! 
And  once  'tis  said,  as  many  a  reader  knows, 
f<  I  made  a  sick  man  vomit  carrion  Crows  !" 
More  could  I  add,  and  stranger  things  could  name 
.To  swell  my  verse,  and  to  augment  my  shame  ; 
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But  sure  severest  justice  will  confess 

My  tongue  were  candid,  had  my  words  been  less ; 

Nor  gcn'rous  pity  check  the  falling  veil, 

That  spares  the  blushes  of  a  lengthen'd  tale. 


ENIGMA. 

'TVas  late  emerging  into  birth 

I  liv'd  the  Sovereign  of  the  earth, 

To  some  I  portioned  bitter  tears 

Affliction's  pangs  and  boding  fears, 

To  others  joy,  to  others  health 

To  others  grandeur,  fame  and  wealth, 

With  ruling  arm  dispensing  wide 

A  thousand  lots  on  every  side. 

Perhaps  there  are  whose  grateful  song, 

Will  thank  my  deeds,  and  leve  me  long ; 


^Perhaps  there -are  who  mourn  my  reigfc, 
And  fraught  with  tyranny  and  pain; 
'Tis  time  I  baffled  many  a  scheme, 
Deluded  many  a  golden  dream, 
And  robb'd  the  world  of  many  a  prize 
That  lent  its  charm,  to  mortal  eyes ; 
Yet  sure  I  am  enough  was  given 
To  leave  us  friends  and  make  us  even'; 
To  countless  blessings  ballanc'd  still 
With  equal  good  the  equal  ill : 
Tho'  some  may  laugh,  and  some  may  v/ail, 
'Twas  hsav'n  alike  that  held  the  scale-; 
And  if  prepond'rance  sunk  it  lew 
'Twas  greater  good  than  greater  "woe. 
Full  short  and  fleeting  was  my  race 
But  checquer'd  much  the  little  space, 
The  self-same  hours  of  rolling  time 
-Beheld  my  form  in  ev'ry. clime, 
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E'en  when  I  sojourn'd  distant  far 

Where  rival  nations  rush  to  war ; 

Where  the  proud  Cossack's  rav'ning  sword 

Sweeps  to  the  dust  oppressor's  horde  j 

In  fair  Britannia's  happier  realm 

Where  pleasure  mocks  the  glittering  helm, 

And  battle's  discord  learns  to  cease 

I  dwelt  with  beauty,  love  and  peace. 

Where  am  I  now  ?  as  with  the  dead 

For  ever  lost  for  ever  fled ; 

Can  Wisdom  pierce  the  sable  night. 

That  darkly  shrouds  me  in  my  flight  ? 

Can  struggling  science  tell  or  trace 

My  refuge  now  and  hiding  place? 

I  am  a  thing  that  once  has  been 

That  all  have  known,  and  all  have  seen, 

But  quick  my  transient  course  was  o'er, 

And  they  who  saw  shall  see  no  more  ! 


QUERIES. 


1. 

is  a  man  saicl  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  ? 

2. 
WHAT  trade  is  the  King  ? 

3. 
WHY  is  a  stocking  like  a  Banker  ? 

4. 
WHAT  is  the  difference  between  a  watch  and  a  lady  ? 

5. 

WHY  is  swearing  like  an  old  riding  dress  ? 

6. 

WHY  is  a  thief  breaking  in  at  the  top  of -a  house  like 
an  honest  man  ? 
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7. 
WHY  are  crows  the  most  rational  of  all  birds"? 

8. 

A  farmer  asked  a  hair  dresser,  what  was  the  differ- 
ence of  their  trade  ?  and  the  hair  dresser  told  "him  in 
one  word. 

9- 

WHAT  is  that  which  is  often  brought  to  table,  cut, 
but  never  tasted  ? 

10. 

WHY  is  the  chief  city  in  Ireland,   likely  to  be  the 
richest  in  Europe  ? 

11. 

IF  the  fire  irons  cost  ten  shillings,  what  will  the 
«oals  come  to  ? 

12. 
WHAT  is  all  the  world  doing  at  the  same  time  ? 
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13. 

A  lady  asked  a  gentleman  his  name  ?  he  answered 
twenty  shillings:  what  was  his  name? 


DOCTOR  -  Dr 

15. 

WHY  is  a  man  deceived,  like  a  girl  in  leading  strings  ? 

16. 

WHY  is  a  man  with  a  bad  memory,  like  a  covet- 
ous  man? 

IT. 
WHY  is  a  drunken  man  like  Wales  ? 

IS. 

WHY  is  a  difficulty  overcome,  like  a  Knight  OR 
horseback  ? 

19. 

WHY  is  a  condemned  male&ctor  like  a  cannon  ? 
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20. 
WHY  is  a  man  in  debt,  like  a  watch? 

21. 

WHY  is  a  fisherman  like  a  man  who  cuts  his  trades- 
man's bills  short? 

22. 

WHY  are  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mutton  like  Wind- 
sor? 

25. 
WHY  is  bow  Bell  like  a  good  story? 

24. 
WHY  is  a  Taylor  like  a  Lawyer  ? 

25. 
WHY  are  the  fixed  stars  like  pen,  ink,  and  paper? 

26. 
WHY  is  the  eye  like  a  thief  at  the  whipping  post? 
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27. 

WHY  are  clergymen's  horses  like  the  king  of  Eng- 
land > 

28. 
WHY  is  Athens  like  the  wick  of  a  tallow  candle  ? 

29. 
WHY  is  ink  like  scandal  ? 

30. 
WHY  are  hay  and  straw  like  a  pair  of  spectacles  ? 

31. 

WHERE  did  the  cock  crow,  when  all  the  world  heard- 
it  I 

32; 
WHY  is  London  like  a  great  E  ? 

S3. 
WHY  are  day  and  night  like  soldiers  upon  sentry  ?- 

34. 
WHY  is  a  dancing  master  like  a  cook  ? 


35. 

is  a  button  hole  like  a  cloudy  day  > 

36. 
WHY  is  Ireland  like  a  bottle  ? 

37. 
WHAT  makes  more-noise  than  a  pig  ? 

38. 
WHERE  was  Moses  whea  the  candle  went  out.^ 

39- 
WHY  is  a  soldier  encamped  like  a  philosopher  ? 

40. 

WHY  is  an  ewe  like  a  famous  queen  of  the  south? 

41. 

WHY  is  a  drone  like  the  goddess  of  youth  ? 

42. 

WHY  is  a  blacksmith's  apron  like  the  grates  of  a 
Convent  ? 


43. 

is  a  penny  cart  like  a  lottery? 

44. 
'    WHEN  you  -fall,  what  do  you  fall  against? 

I  -.-..-/.,,  *5. 

WHY  is  a  tallow  chandler  the  vilest  and  most  un- 
fortunate of  men  ? 

46. 
WHY  is  a  ferryman  like  a  jew  ? 

47. 

WHAT    is  that  which  flies  high,   flies  low,  wears 
shoes,  yet  has  no  feet  ? 

48. 
WHY  is  the  world  like  a  sedan  chair  ? 

49. 

WHY  is  a  complaisant  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 

like  a  tree  ? 
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50. 
WHY  is  a  poker  like  a  lawyer  ? 

51. 
WHY  is  Tician's  fat  daughter  Polly,  like  Mr.  Kt#? 

52. 

WHY  is  a  servant  who  wears  a  wig,  better  than 
one  who  does  not  ? 

53. 
OF  what  trade  is  the  Sun  ? 

54. 

IF  I  buy  four  oranges  for  a  penny,  and  give  you 
one,   why  am  I  like  a  telescope  ? 

55. 

IF  Bonaparte  conquers  every  province  but  Arragon, 
in  Spain,  why  will  he  be  naked? 

56. 

WHY  is  ten  shillings  in  a  pewter  plate,  like  a  vir- 
tuous and  beautiful  womanv? 
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57. 

WHY  was  Lord  Nelson's  victory  like  all  the  world 
picking  their  toes  ? 

58. 
How  many  sticks  go  to  build  a  crow's  nest  ? 

59. 
WHY  is  a  looker-on  like  a  bee-hive  ? 

60. 

WHAT  is  the  difference  between  a  chattering  wo- 
aaan  and  a  looking  glass  ? 

61. 
WHAT  is  it  we  do,  when  to  increase  the  effect,  we 

diminish  the  cause  ? 

* 

WHAT  is  that,  which  God  never  saw,  nor  we  can  see  ? 

63. 

WHY  is  the  soul  of  no  consequence  ? 
E  2 


64. 


WHY  is  an  Admiral  like  a  jack  chain,? 


65. 

WHY  are  Malta  and  Algiers,  like  light  and  dark- 
ness ? 

66- 

WHY  is  water  in  a  freezing  state,  like  an  active 
magistrate? 

67. 

WHAT  is  an  old  woman  in  the  middle  of  the  sea^ 
like? 

68. 
WHY  is  wax  like  the  mind  ? 

69. 

WHAT  does  a  glass  blower  make,  when  he  set% 
Qne  of  the  letters  of, the  Alphabet  in  motion? 

I 
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70. 

WHY  is  speaking  against  the  king  like  a  rookery  ? 

71. 

WHY  is  a  young  woman  who  does  work,  like  an 
old  woman  who  cannot. 

72. 
WHY  is  a  Taylor  like  a  cannon  ? 

73. 

IF  spectacles  could  speak,   what  ancient   author 
would  they  mention  ? 

74. 

IF  a  blunt  penknife  could  speak,  what  order  of  Fri- 
ars could  it  name  ? 

75. 

WHAT  letter  in  the  Dutch  alphabet,  names  a  lady 
of  high  rank  ? 

K  a. 


76. 

WHAT  is  that  which  is  invisible,  yet  never  out  of 
sight  ? 


TRANSPOSAL& 


!i  O !  I  try  lad. 

2  O  !  I  tax-in-names, 

3  No-stop-it  rains. 

4  Adam's-Queen, 

5  Cane-me. 

6  I-hire- Parsons, 

7  A- mope. 

8  Sheep-at-Cair©. 

9  A-Negro. 

10  Ten-tea-Pots. 

11  I  met-my-Delia. 

12  Timrin-a-pet, 
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15  Sure-pleas, 

14  Soft-nose; , 

15  Beat-all-men 

1(6  Honor-is-a-tcxU 

17  Son- John. 

18  Ned-Lear. 

19  Mind-his-Map. 

20  Nine-thumps, 

21  Great  help. 

22  My-Pet 

23  Vain- rose, 

24  Real-fun, 

25  Go-Nurse. 

26  More-blame, 

27  Hold-us 
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£8  A-rich-man. 

29  O  !  poison-pit, 

30  Our-men-net-cages 

31  Cato-saw-it. 

32  Sly-ware. 

33  Modest-hits. 

34  Trust  in- men, 

35  Great-in-one. 

36  O-lets-try. 

37  Mama- the- sticks. 

38  O!  try-ar Peach, 

39  Best-in- Prayer. 

40  A-nice-cold-pye^ 
4.1  Our-big-hen. 

42  Pump-not-Sire» 


43  Red-Snow, 

46  Red-nag. 

45  Nip-a-Cat. 

46  Evil-Fasts, 
4.7  Bath-Ox. 
48  Little- Sea. 
40  Pat-no-Beaiv 

50  Mad-Idols. 

51  I  met-Moses^ 

52  Nice-Ham. 

53  Richard-hops^ 
5,4  A-toy-man. 

55  O !  la-I-grin. 

56  Intreat- ten-men*. 
•17  Q  I  tempt-no-  ciiln,, 


56  O!  mind  Peter. 

59  Honor-est-a-Nilo. 

60  Lo  !  'tis  due 

61  I  find  murdered  by  rogues 

62  A  Cart. 

63  Alerion. 
64-  Angelus. 

65  Sedulitas, 

66  Caligo. 

67  Ah!  no. 

68  Oil  can  harm. 

69  Quid  estVeritas? 


Charades,  Enigmas,  Anagrams, 


CHARADE.  I. 

TV/f  Y  first  to  male  or  female  doth  relate, 
My  second,  ladies,  is  a  pond'rous  weight ; 
When  of  his  prey  Death  has  made  him  certain, 
My  whole  our  bed  prepares,  and  draws  the  curtain, 


CHARADE.  II. 


TV/fY  first  and  my  second  are  frequently  found, 
In  the  farm  yard,  above  and  beneath  too,  the  ground; 
My  whole  in  the  Drama,  holds  out  with  great  truth, 
A  dreadful  example  to  profligate  youth. 


CHARADE.  III. 

1V/FY  first  secures  and  guards  my  second. 
Which  is  a  sort  of  profit  reckon'd, 
And  from  ray  total  doth  proceed, 
As  is  by  every  trade  agreed. 


CHARADE.  IV. 


Y  first  is  a  pray'r,  or  a  service  divine, 
By  my  next  is  a  portion  of  land  understood ; 
My  total,  alas!  you  may  truly  define, 
A  horrid  effusion  of  innocent  blood. 
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CHARADE.   V. 

first  is  termed  a  vital  juice, 
The  heath  my  second  doth  produce ; 
The  sturdiest  oak  that  e'er  was  seen, 
My  tender  total  once  has  been. 


CHARADE.    VI. 


TiTY  herald  first  proclaims  the  approach  of  morn, 
My  goading  next  is  by  the  horseman  worn  ; 
Search  but  the  garden  or  the  gay  paterre, 
And  ten  to  one  you'll  find  my  total  there. 


CHARADE.  VII. 

T\/|Y  first  gives  protection  when  robbers  invade, 
"  Dear  Sir  this  brown  jug"  of  ray  second  is  made, 
My  total  will  shew  a  pedestrian's  name, 
Unrivalled  who  stands  in  the  annals  of  fame. 


CHARADE.  VIII. 

1Y/I Y  blooming  first  my  second  once  has  been 
My  whole  attendant  on  that  first  is  seen. 
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CHARADE.    IX. 

TV /TY  first  is  to  frighten,  my  second  a  bird  ; 
To  beauty,  my  whole,  never  yet  was  preferr'd 


CHARADE.    X. 

T  F  you  would  know  my  first  'tis  just  to  taste, 
My  next  a  source  of  information  view ; 

That  source  tho*  oft  with  wit  and  genius  grac'd> 
My  whole  is  ever  to  conceal,  subdue. 


CHARADE.     XI. 

TV/fY  first  is  unaffected  seen, 

My  next  a  ponderous  weight  will  shew ; 
My  whole  appears  with  vacant  mien, 

Almost  an  ideot  you'll  allow. 


CHARADE.     XII. 

1\,1  Y  first  is  confusion,  all  bustle  and  stir, 
That  my  next  is  important,  with  truth  I  aver, 
When  my  whole  is  discovered  'twill  clearly  evince, 
The  estate  of  some  baron,  a  duke,  or  a  prince. 
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CHARADE.     XIII. 

T%1  Y  first's  a  portion  of  a  book, 
One  of  the  insect  tribe  my  second ;. 

Whene'er  upon  my  whole  yoir  look, 
A  splendid  show  it  must  be  reckon'cL 


CHARADE.   XIV. 

]\  1 Y  first  is  a  person  of  whom  we've  all  read. 
My  second,  I  fear  we  oft  heedlessly  tread ; 
When  these  are  selected,  and  rightly  combined,, 
A  substance  proverbially  hard  you  will  find. 


CHARADE,    XV. 


TV/I  Y  former  you  will  find  untrue, 
My  next  a  covering  for  the  crown ; 

My  whole's  so  pitiful,  that  you 
Will  surely  ever  it  disown. 


CHARADE.    XVI. 

]yi  Y  first  fashion  bids  you  discard, 
My  second  too  oft  meets  neglect ;. 

The  amusing  contents  of  my  whole> 
You  will  not  do  well  to  reject. 
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CHARADE.    XVII, 

Tt/1  Y  first  is  said  to  be  a  squeeze^ 
My  next  may  be  defined  a  nod ; 

My  whole  a  compound  metal  is, 
Resembling  that  for  which  we  plod* 


CHARADE.     XVIII. 

^t,j  Y  first's  a  month  oft  sung  by  bards, 

«  The  fairest  of  the  year ;" 
My  next,  }ret  unexplor'd  by  man, 

The  limit  of  our  sphere ; 
My  whole,  erected,  and  enwreath'd, 

Glad  many  a  simple  heart ; 
Around  it  trip  the  sportive  train  ^ 

To  notes  devoid  of  art. 


c!9 

CHARADE.   XIX. 

T\  f  Y  first  alas  !  too  much  prevail^ 

In  this  degenerate  age  ; 
My  next's  an  ancient  city  nam'd 

In  scripture's  holy  page  ; 
AH  hail  unto  my  sacred  whole, 

From  its  high  top  was  given, 
Those  blessed  counsels  to  mankind,, 

Which  guides  the  sou.1  to  heaven. 


CHARADE,  XX, 

Tl  TY  first  most  absurdly  bears  sway,. 

My  next  some  reluctantly  pay  : 

If  my  first  were  my  whole,  it  would  be  some  excuse 

To  pay  it  attention  and  sanction,  its  USQ, 
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CHARADE.  XXI. 

jV/I  Y  first,  thx>*  smal),  is  a  most  useful  word, 
And  scarcely  a  page  that  it  has  not  occurr'd ; 
My  next  to  the  cattle  and  corn  is  a  guard, 
And  should  it  be  wanting,  they  all  may  be  marr'd ; 
My  whole  I'd  not  give,  nor  would  willingly  take^ 
Consider,  and  weigh,  it  may  be  a  mistake  ; 
For  things  do  not  always  appear  as  they  are, 
And  who  judges  too  rashly  may  fall  in  a  snare, 


CHARADE.  XXI. 


TVTY  first  is  an  hundred,  a  town  is  my  next> 
They  oft  are  my  whole,  who  are  sorely  perplex'dr 
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CHARADE.    XXIII. 

rp  AKE  my  first,  and  my  second,  and  you  may  descry 
A  *iard  lowly  bed,  where  we  shortly  must  lie ; 
For  my  third,  take  two  thirds  of  what  sometimes 

makes  bread, 

Or  one  half  of  a  small  Spanish  coin  in  its  stead  ,• 
My  whole  is  of  talents  an  active  exertion, 
That  looks  for  a  future  reward  in  reversion. 

CHARADE.    XXIV. 

/^HEER'D  with  the  prospect  of  returning  spring, 

My  first  harmoniously  in  concert  join  ; 
My  next  will  quickly  to  idea  bring, 

An  humble  shed  no  mortal  hands  entwines 
Touch  not  my  whole,  let  gentle  pity  move 

The  sympathetic  bosom  to  forbear, 
So  may  thy  breast  domestic  comforts  prove, 

Who  learnt  a  parent's  poignant  woes  to  spare. 
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REBUSES  AND  ANAGRAMS. 


REBUS.  XXV. 


A    Doctor  in  the  van,  and  a  fluid  in  the  rear-, 
In  what  too  many  love,  and  find  an  earthly  bier. 


ANAGRAM.  XXVI. 

A    Tyrant  fam'd  throughout  the  earth  ; 
The  season  of  delight  and  mirth ; 
What  Britons  ever  will  maintain  ; 
Of  what  they  loudly  would  complain, 
And  what  glides  proudly  o'er  the  main ; 
These  give  a  titled  poet's  name, 
Enrolled  upon  the  lists  of  fame. 


ANAGRAM,    xxvn. 

T  Travel  the  road, 

And  h£ve  no  fix'd  abode ; 

Curtail'd  Pm  part  of  your  shoe; 
<\gain  I'm  a  fish, 
And  an  excellent  dish, 

\s  many  admit  to  be  true. 

ANAGRAM.  XXVIIL 

T  AM  a  pliant  stick  complete. 

With  which  you  ride  your  nag; 
:Curtail'd  and  you  may  chance  to  meet, 

A  wither'd  wrinkled  hag. 
Again  Pm  a  disease  unclean, 

Of  loathsome  vile  degree ; 
Transformed  again,  and  I  am  seen 

In  the  smart  repartee. 

VOL.  II.  G 


ANAGRAM.  XXIX. 

A    y^ord  transpose,  whose  music  greets  the  ear, 
™ith  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  "  harmonious,  clear," 
Another  sound  is  heard,  at  which  we  start, 
A  sound  appalling  to  the  feeling  heart. 


CHARADE.    XXX. 

^VF  well  known  pulse  the  plural  find, 
Which  being  to  an  insect  join'd, 
Will  straight  produce,  without  delay, 
A  lowly  man  of  little  sway. 


ANAGRAM.     XXXI. 

TT7HEN  Winter  reigns  with  piercing  cold, 
I  cheer  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  ; 
Curtail'd,  what  insults  next  I  meet; 
Pm  trodden  then  beneath  your  feet: 
Again  transpose  me,  and  I  prove 
The  seat  of  life,  the  seat  of  Love. 


CHARADE.      XXXII. 

TV/TY  first  is  a  beast  of  the  mountainous  kind, 
Which  unfolds  you  my  second  in  numbers  conibin'd; 
Join  my  first  to  my  last,  arid  you'll  have  nothing 

loth, 
An  attendant  well  suited  to  wait  on  them  both. 

G    2 


ANAGRAM.    XXXIIL 

"\TY  whole's  a  small  and  fragrant  flower,, 

Take  off  my  head,  and  lo  !  appears 
What's  often  tasted. seldom  drank, 

A  friend  that  dries  the  widow's  tears  \ 
Transpose  me,  now  of  kindred  fame, 

Or  from  my  whole  select  with  care 
A  bite,  or  try  your  skill  again 

The  ladies'  friend  will  then  be  clear. 


ANAGRAM.    XXXIV, 

"JV/J  Y  whole  by  fire  is  first  produc'd,. 

Select  from  hence  a  fell  disease ; 
The  offspring  of  a  blow  will  next 

The,  witty  and  the  learned  please ; 
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Select  again— a  dread  abyss 

Will  then  present  itself  to  vie^w  ; 

A  point  will  close  the  flimsy  theme, 
And  prove  to  all  a  faithful  clue. 


CHARADE.   XXXV. 

TV/I  Y  first  is  equally  friendly  to  the  thief,  and  the 
lover,  the  toper,  and  the  student,  my  second  is  light 
opposite,  yet  they  are  frequently  hand  in  hand,  and 
their  union  if  judicious  gives  much  pleasure ;  my 
whole  is  tempting  to  the  touch,  grateful  to  the  sight, 
and  fatal  to  the  taste. 


G  S 
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CHARADE    XXXVI. 

Tl/fY  first  by  God  was  never  own'd ; 

By  beauties  scarce  allcnv'd 
M}r  next  altho'  with  wisdom  crown'd,. 

Too  oft  insulted  by  the  crowd, 
When  Britain's  heroes  on  the  main^ 

Chastise  hei  haughty  foes, 
My  whole's  a  prize  they  oft  obtain. 

So  pray  my  name  disclose*. 


ENIGMA   XXXVir. 

r  F'O  make  their  verse  flow  easy,  smooth,  and'sweet, 

Bards  oft  require  an  equal  run  of  feet, 

But  I  this  tripling  favor  only  beg ; 

To  make  a  mournful  song,  but  with  o«e  leg. 


CHARADE.    XXXVIIL 

first  means  provisions,  my  second  yields  drink,. 
My  whole's  a  good  wish — what  is  it,  do  you  think  ? 


CHARADE.    XXXIX. 


TV/T  Y  first  and  my  last  may  you  ever  possess, 
To  taste  each  delight  that  my  whole  can  bestow  j 

And  beauty  and  innocence,  all  must  confess, 
Deserve  well  my  purest  sensations,  to  koow> 


CHARADE    XL. 

TN  every  day  that  fills  the  year, 
My  first  most  frequently  appear ; 
Of  life  my  last  an  emblem  forms, 
Bright,  brittle,  frail,  exposed  to  storms ; 
Wtile  from  my  whole,  the  serious  eye 
May  see  how  swift  the  minutes  fly, 
And  learn  to  crowd  the  narrow  space. 
With  acts  that  dignify  our  race. 


CHARADE.    XLI. 


JF  after  my  first  you  drink  deep  of  my  second, 
My  whole  to  requite  you  will  surely  be  reckon'd. 
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CHARADE.      XLIi. 

Ti/TY  first  in  various  senses  stands^ 
My  second  melody  implies; 

My  whole  full  oft,  with  partial  hands> 
Its  favors  scatters  or  denies ; 

Yet  all  invoke  the  fickle  thing, 

And  wish  to  mount  its  airy  wing, 


CHARADE.    XLIII. 


TpROM  wintry  blasts  and  chilling  air, 
My  first  assists  to  guard  the  fair ; 
Another  join — and  lo  !  how  strange  ! 
My  form  and  nature  both  I  change : 


My  praises  fill  the  peopled  street, 
My  presence  deckvs  the  sober  treat. 
Where  China's  beverage  circles  rounc^ 
Nor  beauty  blushes  to  be  found. 


CHARADE.    XLIV. 

TJTTHATE'ER  has  seen  a  length  of  years^ 

My  first  will  bring  to  view  ; 
By  Moses'  law,  my  last  appears 

Forbidden  by  a  Jew  ; 
But  take  me  in  my  blended  light, 

Both  Jew  and  Christian  love  me ; 
E'en  Mahomet  in  his  despite, 

On  tasting,  would  approve  me. 


CHARADE.      XLV. 

"V/TY  first  is  the  genial  source  of  much  good, 
Though  sometimes  the  cause  of  much  evil ; 

My  second  oft  raises  a  spurious  breed, 
And  my  whole  worship  angel  or  devil. 


CHARADE.     XLVI. 

"VTY  first  is  a  carriage,  ill  humour  my  last, 
My  whole  under  foot  is  trode  and  held  fast ; 
Yet  it  sees  the  best  company,  keeps  from  the  rabble, 
Is  trusted  with  secrets,  nor  fear'd  lest  it  babble. 


XLVII. 
ENIGMA. 

A    Place  there  is,  but  tell  me  where, 
'Whether  at  sea,  on  earth,  in  air, 
Of  narrow  bounds,  yet  oft  replete 
With  wondrous  sights  and  turns  of  fate  s 
Where  vassals  claim  the  regal  power, 
And  gain  the  homage  of  an  hour; 
Where  pence  tes.s  poverty  can  boast, 
And  generals  beat,  without  an  host  ; 
Where  lovt  is  but  a  poet's  theme, 
And  miser\  a  passing  dream  ; 
Where  reigns  the  laugh  and  flows  the  tear, 
Without,  or  joy,  or  grref  or  fear ; 
And  where,  to  sum  up  in  a  word, 
Each  quits  his  sphere,  nor  seems  absurd. 


XLVIII. 
ENIGMA. 

1P\EEP  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 

I  lie  concealed  from  sight, 
Till  man,  who  ransacks  nature  through 

Displays  my  form  to  light. 

Yet  when  I  first  salute  the  view, 

I'm  rude  and  void  of  use  ; 
Till  frost  which  other  objects  binds 

Assists  to  set  me  loose. 

Then  polish'd  by  the  artist's  hands, 
In  wood  I'm  closely  bound  ; 

And  where  fair  learning  calls  her  sons, 
My  ready  help  is  found. 

H 


so 

To  me  the  sciences  are  known ;— • 

In  Algebra  I  shine  ; 
In  Mathematics  often  deal, 

And  make  each  problem  mine. 

To  me  the  wisest  heads  submit, 
The  deepest  scholars  bend  ; 

And  though  I  neither  read  nor  write, 
I'm  learning's  common  friend. 

Of  neither  sense  nor  lore  possessed, 
The  strongest  sense  I  aid  ; 

Relieve  the  memory  of  its  load, 
And  ease  the  studious  head. 

Yet  soon  my  knowledge  is  effac'd, 

And  every  trace  is  lost ; 
And  soon  again  I'm  fill'd  with  lore 

Nor  feel  the  conscious  boast. 
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XLIX. 

ENIGMA. 

« 

T  *m  the  passport  to  honor,  to  pomp,  pow'r,  and  fame  ; 

I  oft  kindle  love,  and  I  keep  up  the  flame : 

To  beauty  I  give  the  most  ravishing  charm, 

And  the  ugly  with  killing  attractions  I  arm. 

O'er  lost  reputation  I  oft  throw  a  veil ; 

And  when  eloquence  fails,  I  am  known  to  prevail. 

I  make  the  fool  wise,  and  the  wise  I  turn  fool ; 

O'er  worth,  merit,  virtue,  despotic  I  rule. 

The  scoundrel,  with  me,  need  not  doubt  of  respectr; 

The  noblest,  without  me,  is  sure  of  neglect. 

By  me  oft  the  scaffold  is  robb'd  of  its  due  ; 

By  me  oft  the  ninny  is  plac'd  up  to  view  ; 

By  me  rank  and  titles  and  scutcheons  are  gain'd ; 

By  me  praise  from  fools,  and  ev'n  wise  men,  obtain'd. 

H  2 
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No  fortress  but*  Gib,  e'er  resisted  my  power , 
No  lock  can  withstand  me,  no  bolt  can  secure. 
The  gods  know  my  force — Jove  himself  tried  my  arms, 
And  beauty  that  instant  sunender'd  its  charms. 
Yet  the  gods  were  too  wise  to  expose  me  to  view, 
And  mountains  and  rocks   o'er   my   substance   they 

threw ; 

But  man,  impious  man  !  in  despight  of  the  skies, 
^Found  out  my  retreat  and  compell'd  me  to  rise  ; 
Hence  half  the  vile  crimes  of  this  vile  world  still  flow, 
Yet  from  hence  half  the  comforts  that  mankind  can 

know  : 

For  I,  though  a  pest  and  a  pleasure  thus  rated, 
Am  not  by  one  mortal  on  earth  truly  hated. 

*  Gibralter,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia. 


L. 
ENIGMA. 

nPHE  child  of  genius !  I'm  consigned  to  fame, 

By  curious  artists  of  no  vulgar  name  ; 

The  gay  delight  of  laughing  girls  and  boys, 

In  youth's  best  prime,  intent  on  fleeting  joys  ; 

Fond  of  th'  illusions  fancy's  pencil  draws, 

And  ever  prone  to  view  me  with  applause, 

Averse  to  powerful  Sol's  profusive  light, 

I  fly  to  tapers,  and  the  reign  of  night ; 

Like  vice,  suspicious  of  day's  garish  eye, 

In  shades  alone  my  boasted  arts  I  try; 

Tn  close  shut  room,  I  take  my  passive  stand, 

Around  me  wait  a  gay  expectant  band  ; 

Eager  my  pleasing  mysteries  to  view, 

And  gaze  with  transport  on  the  feats  I  shew. 

H  S       ' 
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By  me  display 'd  before  their  wond'ring  eyes, 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  rise ; 

By  me  inform'd,  they  mark,  the  virtuous  deed, 

Bright  honor's  fame,  and  bravery's  well  earn'd  mead  ; 

By  me  they  learn  the  infamy  and  shame, 

That  brands  the  villain's  daik  unhallow'd  name; 

While  airs  melodious  wait  my  moral  strain, 

To  charm  the  list'ning  ear,  and  win  the  blooming  train. 


LI. 

Solution  of  Anagrams. 
HONOR   EST   A  NILO. 

t  (    L7  IS  honor's  by  the  Nile"— .but  not  alone, 
At  that  fam'd  river  was  his  valour  shewn  ; 
The  Baltic,  and  Trafalgar  have  their  share, 
Horatio  Nelson's  honor  to  declare  ; 
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It  is  not  river,  sea,  or  cape,  that  gives 
Honor  to  him,  who  on  Fame's  topmast  lives. 


O  MIND  PETER. 

pETFR  'tis  said  of  Heaven's  gate  keeps    the  key, 
And  lets  none  enter  who  can't  plead  exemption, 

From  punishment,  and  prove  from  sin  they're  free, 
Or  have  thro'  grace  and  mercy  found  redemption. 


RICHARD   HOPS. 


>'  [  ^IS  true  that  Richard  Hops,  yet,  trust  my  word, 
He  and  his  hops  make  a  sweet  harpsichord. 


NO   STOP  IT  RAINS. 

stop  it  rains,  might  teaze  the  brains 
Of  a  profess'd  Logician, 
Unless  his  view  were  to  pursue 
The  art  of  transposition- 
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POETICAL    AND    PROSE 

MI  SC  ELLA  N  IE  S. 
LII. 

The  famous    Snuff-taker  from    Dublin. 

AT7  HO  has  performed  before  all  the  princesin  Europe, 
the  college  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  Society  in  Dub- 
lin, to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  ;  he  will,  during 
this  winter,  perform  at  Goldsmith's  hall.  His  amaz- 
ing exploits  are  as  follows  ;  he  takes  any  snuff  that 
you  shall  offer  him,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds  if  it  makes  him  sneeze  ;  every  pinch  he  takes 
dispels  the  gloom  on  every  countenance,  and  cheers 
and  enlivens  the  whole  company  in  a  most  surprising 
manner :  he  by  one  single  pinch,  cures  the  deepest 
consumption  in  an  instant ;  he  causes  the  snuff  in  his 
box  continually  to  increase  in  quantity,  so  that  the 
more  he  tafces,  the  more  he  has  in  it !— . 


tin. 

A  Lady  tvho  requested  to  know  why  a  Gardener  is  the 
most  extraordinary  man  in  the  world  ?  was  an- 
srvered  thus. — 

"OECAUSE  no  man  has  more  business  upon  earth, 
and  he  always  chuses  good  ground  for  what  he  dees  ; 
he  commands  his  Thyme,  he  is  master  of  the  mint, 
and  receives  salary  every  year,  and  it  is  a  bad  year  if  it 
does  not  produce  a  plum  He  meets  with  more 
boughs  than  a  minister  of  state,  he  makes  more  beds 
than  any  maid  servant;  he  has  more  painted  ladies 
and  more  genuine  roses  and  lilies  than  are  to  be  found 
at  a  country  wake ;  he  makes  raking  his  business 
more  than  his  diversion,  as  many  gentlemen  do,  but 
he  makes  it  an  advantage,  both  to  his  health  and  for- 
tune; which  is  the  case  with  few  others:  he  is  plain 
iii  his  own  dress,  with  Batchelor's  button* ;  yet  en- 
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courages  coxcombs  with  princes  feathers,  and  greatly 
admires  the  pride  of  London,  and  with  pleasure  be- 
holds his  love  lies  a  bleeding  under  a  weeping  willows 
his  wife  notwithstanding,  has  as  much  of  lad's  love 
as  she  can  desire,  and  never  wishes  for  weeds.  Dis- 
tempers fatal  to  others  never  hurt  him,  for  he  will  be 
the  better  for  the  gravel,  and  thrives  in  a  consump- 
tion. He  is  nature's  assistant,  and  is  as  famous  for 
his  balm  of  gilead,  female  balsams,  and  genuine  drops, 
as  an  Apothecary,  and  his  thrift  abounds  by  his  hones- 
ty :  he  is  a  good  Antiquarian,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion, Adam's  needle,  the  tree  of  Life,  Jacob's  ladder, 
the  holy  Thorn,  Venus's  looking-glass,  the  arms  of 
France,  and  the  crown  Imperial,  he  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  globes,  he  has  crossed  the  line  oftener 
than  any  mariner  in  Great  Britain,  he  is  the  king  of 
spades,  and  he  is  happy  with  his  queen  Margaret ;  he 
can  boast  of  more  laurels  than  Alexander  the  great, 
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and  of  more  bleeding  hearts  than  your  ladyship;  but 
his  greatest  pride  and  the  world's  envy  is,  that  he 
can  have  Yew  whenever  he  pleases. 


LIV. 
INHUMANITY  TO  BRUTFS. 

A    Man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind, 
But  brutal  actions  shew  a  brutal  mind  ; 
Remember,  he  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute, 
Who  gave  thee  speech,  and  reason  form'd  him  mute. 
He  can't  complain  ;  but  God's  allseeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty, — he  marks  his  cry, 
He  was  designed  thy  servant  and  thy  drudge, 
But  know — that  his  Creator  is  thy  Judge. 

• 
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LV. 
THE   ORPHAN  GIRL'S  REFLECTIONS. 

TT/"fiILE  other  children  I  behold. 
Sportive  and  gay  in  gambol  wild 
I  weep  and  sigh  when  I  am  told, 

"Poor  girl,  thou  art  an  orphan  child  !'* 

No  mother's  kiss,  no  father's  smile 
Has  e'er  my  infant  woes  bcguil'd ; 

They're  dead,  and  I  am  left  awhile 
To  weep,  a  helpless  orphan  child. 

Why  am  I  doom'd  the  storm  to  brave, 

From  all  a  parent's  love  exil'd  ; 
I'd  rather  seek  an  early  grave, 

Than  live,  a  friendless  orphan  child. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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No  hand  my  wanderings  to  reclaim, 
Mid  scenes  of  infamy  beguil'd, 

How  may  I  sink,  o'erwhelm'd  with  shame 
A  lost  abandoned  orphan  child. 

Yet  stay — forbear  my  heart  to  break  ! 

On  me  one  beam  of  joy  has  smil'd, 
I've  heard,  that  God  will  ne'er  forsake 

The  poor  deserted  orphan  child. 

Will  he  at  whose  Almighty  voice 
Creation  rose  from  Chaos  wild, 

With  smiles  of  tenderness  rejoice 
The  heart  of  a  poor  orphan  child  ? 

O  yes  ;  he  sweetly  whispers  peace ; 

Soft  are  his  words,  his  accents  mild ; 
He  bids  me1  live — he  calls  me  his — 

O  happy,  happy  orphan  child.' 


Anonymous. 
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LVI. 
IN  WHAT  DOES  HAPPINESS    CONSIST? 

Know  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  or  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleafure,  all  the  joy  of  sense 

Lie  in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 

POPE. 

OUR  happiness  in  this  world  proceeds  from  the 
suppression  of  our  desires,  but  in  the  next  world  from 
the  gratification  of  them.— Happiness  consists  in  the 
proper  regulation  of  our  passions,  in  the  acquisition 
of  an  enlarged  understanding ;  in  the  honourable  en- 
joyment of  an  unblemished  reputation  ;  in  the  inter-, 
course  of  agreeable  and  faithful  friends ;  in  an  easy 
competency,  in  a  healthy  constitution  preserved  by 
temperance  and  moderate  exercise ;  ki  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  mai>:  in  a  rhflerful, 

I    2 
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humane,  and  amiable  disposition ;  and  lastly,  in  a 
bright  and"  enlivening  prospect,  into  that  happy  state- 
of  existence,  which  is  reserved  fbr  the  virtuous  in  the 
paradise  of  God.? —  * 


Lvir. 

THE  MUFFLED  DRUM, 

A  H  !  me  !  how  sorrowful  and  slow 

With  arms  reversed  the  soldiers  come, 
Dirge  sounding  trumpets  fuil  of  woe, 

And  sad  to  hear  the  m^Bed  drum. 
p 

Advancing  to  the  house  of  prayer, 

Still  sadder  flows  the  mournful  strain> 

Even  industry  forgets  her  care, 
And  joins  the  melancholy  strain. 


Oh  !  after  all  the  toils  of  war, 

How  blest  the  brave  man  lies  him  dowi 
His  bier  is  a  triumphal  car, 

His  grave  is  glory  and  teno,wn. 

What  tho'  no  friends  nor  kindred  near, 
To  grace  his  obsequies  attend, 

His  comrades  are  his  brothers  dear, 
And  every  hero  is  his  friend. 

*See  love  and  truth  all  woe  begone, 

And  beauty  drooping  in  the  crowd; 
Their  thought  intent  on  him  alone 
Who  sleeps  for  ever  in  his  shroud. 

Again  the  trumpet  slowly  sounds, 
The  soldier's  last  funereal  hymn, 

Again  the  muffled  drum  resounds, 
And  every  eye  with  grief  is  dim. 

I  3 
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The  generous  horse  which  late  he  rode, 
Seems  too,  its  master  to  deplore^ 

And  follows  to  his  last  abode, 

The  warrior,  who  returns  no  more* 

For  him  far  hence  a  mother  sighs, 
And  fanc:es  comforts  still  to  come, 

He'll  never  bless  her  longing  eyes, 
She'll  only  hear  the  muffled  drum. 


ANAGRAM.   LVIIL 

~\TY  first  is  a  word  of  five  letters,  and  describe* 
the  most  abject  of  the  human  race  ; — transpose  me, 
I  make  five  perfect  words  ; — my  second  is  grateful 
in  the  torrid  xone— my  third  is  a  beverage  much  in 
Hse — my  fourth  makes  an  impression — my  whole. 


I  OS 

transposed  again,  will,  from  a  high  station,  gratify  th« 
eye— may  you  ladies  see  my  last,  but  never  be  ray 
first 


CHARADE.    LIX, 

"J\  yTY  first  is  an  animal  voracious, 
My  second  transposed  is  more  mild 

My  whole  was  a  painter  capricious, 
Whose  works  have  so  often  beguil'd 
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THE    SPEECH    OF 


CARACTACUS  TO  CLAUDIUS ; 

Recorded"  by  TACITUS  the  Roman  Historian. 


"  TT AD  my  moderation  in  prosperity  been  adequate 
w  to  my  noble  birth  and  ample  fortune,  I  should 
"  not  this  day  have  appeared  as  a  captive,  but  as  a 
"  powerful  ally'of  Rome  ;  nor  wouldst  thou  O  Caesar ! 
"  have  disdained  the  alliance  of  a  Prince,  descended 
tf  of  illustrious  progenitors,  and  the  commanders  of 
€<  many  nations.  My  present  fortune  to  me  is  low, 
"  and  dishonourable;  but  to  you  glorious  and  trium- 
"  phant. — I  once  possessed  horses  and  arms,  warriors* 
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"  and  chariots  of  war ;  power  and  riches. — Is  it  sur- 
"  prising  then  that  I  should  be  solicitous  to  keep, 

"  and  arduous  to  defend  them? If  Fate  hath  de- 

"  creed  universal  empire  to  Rome — our  subjection 
•*  was  inevitable ;  but  had  I  tamely  submitted  with- 
i(  out  opposition,  neither  my  fame  nor  my  glory  would 
"  have  been  conspicuous,  and  oblivion  must  have  fol- 

"  lowed  my  shame. Deprive  me  of  existence, — 

"  the  shame  of  my  losses  will  die  with  me. Re- 

"  store  me  to  my  family,  and  raise  a  perpetual  mo- 
"  nument  to  your  own  clemency."——— 

The  humane  Claudius  sensibly  affected  ;  restored 
*Caractacus,  the  captive  hero  to  his  liberty  and  his  fa- 
mily.— 


*Caractacus  wns  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by 
Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  or  northern  .counties  of 
England. 
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PORTIA'S  SPEECH  ON  MERCY. 


HPHE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
JTis  mightiest,  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes, 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptei-*d  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  Clod  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 
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LXI. 


WINTER,  AN  ODE. 

Xj  O  more  the  morn  with  tepid  rays 
Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue  ; 

Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 
Nor  gentle  Eve  distills  the  dews. 

The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night, 
Usurping  darkness  shares  the  day  ; 

Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light, 
And  Phoebus  holds  a  doubtful  sway, 

By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveaPd, 
With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill, 

The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 
The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 


1O8 

No  music  warbles  thfo*  the  grove, 
No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain yF 

No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Thro*  verdant  paths  now  sought  in  vain. 

Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

Congeal'd,  impetuous  showers  descend  ; 

Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  door 
Fate  leaves  me  Delia  and  a  friend. 

In  nature's  aid  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere 

Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high, 
Light  up  a  constellation  here. 

Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy  ! 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  talc ; 
Let  love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
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Ifet  time  life's  weary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more  ; 

Nor  music  charm — tho*  Delia  sings ; 
Nor  love  nor  wine,  the  spring  restore. 

Catch  then,  O  !  catch  the  transient  hour, 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 

Life's  a  short  Summer — man  a  flower, 
-He  dies — alas!  how  soon  he  dies, 


LXII. 
JOUR  DE  MA  VIE. 

A    MOTTO. 

rT'HE  day  of  my  life,"  was  the  day  of  my  birth  j 
You  may  call  it  both  one  or  the  other ; 
"  The  day  of  my  life,'*  was  the  day  of  my  worth, 
When  I  saw,  and  look'd  thanks  to  my  mother, 
VOL.  II.  K 
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LXIII. 

Translation  of  Des  Bnrreaux's  Hymn,  from  the 

French. 

•< 

£J  RE  AT  God  !  thy  righteous  judgments  we  con- 

fess; 

To  be  propitious  is  thy  pleasure  still ; 
But  such  my  crimes,  so  great,  so  numberless, 
Offended  mercy  shrinks  at  so  much  ill. 

Be  thou  regardless  of  my  bitter  tears, 
Withold  my  pardon  for  thy  justice  sake ; 

Cut  short  my  few  unprofitable  years, 
And  let  my  forfeit  life  atonement  make. 

Thy  gracious  gift  of  grace,  O  Lord  !  mispent, 
Leaves  to  thy  power  only  choice  of  pain  ; 

My  God,  I  fall  beneath  thy  punishment, 
O  glorious  thought !  that  I  may  rise  again. 


Ill 

'Tis  true,  O  Lord  !  my  life  thou  should 'tt  command, 
And  strike  a  sinner  that  has  dar'd  rebel  ; 

But  as  thou  strik'st,  my  hope  shall  firmer  stand 
A  Saviour's  blood  was  shed — on  me  it  fell ! 


LXIV. 
CHARADE. 

~P\EAR  ladies  approach,  I'll  make  it  appear 
1  divide  ev'ry  day,  and  sum  up  each  year; 
My  first  is  a  figure,  round  and  complete, 

Revolving  e'en  time  into  light  or  to  shade  ; 
My  second  of  Sol  is  the  central  seat, 

When  he  shines  forth  in  splendour,   meridian  ar- 

ray'd ; 

My  whole  is  endow'd  with  numerical  pow'rs, 
Changes  seconds  to  minutes,  minutes  to  hours. 

K  2 
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LXV. 

A  MORAL. 

4  C  TPHE  man  who  trains  his  children  in  the  path  of 
virtue,"  said  Ad  in,  "  is  the  best  subject  that  a  mo- 
narch can.  have," — "  and  feels"  said  Miglip,  ft  the 
most  exalted  pleasures  of  the  human  heart,  nor. 
when  out-stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  can  be 
said,  to  die;  whose  virtues  multiplied  through  all 
his  race.,  reflect  his  righteous  image  to  succeeding 
worlds." 

LXVI. 

Verses  on  a  Watch. 

/^OULD  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine, 
Not  urg'd  by  passion,  or  delayed  by  spleen ; 
But  true  to  nature's  regulating  pow'r, 
By  virtuous  acts,  distinguish  every  hour; 
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Then  health  and  joy  would  follow  as  they  ought, 
The  laws  of  motion,  and  the  laws  of  thought ; 
Sweet  health  to  pass  the  present  moments  o'er, 
And  everlasting  joys,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 


LXVII. 
HYMN,  BY  BURNS. 


f\  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 
Of  all  my  hopes  and  fear ! 

In  whose  dread  presence  ere  an  hour, 
Perhaps  I  must  appear  ! 
K  3 
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If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun  ; 
As  something  loudly  in  my  breast; 

Remonstrates  1  have,  done ; 

Thou  know'st  that  thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short; 

Or  frailty  stept  aside ; 
Do  thou.,  All-good !  for  such  thou  art, 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But  thou  art  good  ;  and  goodness  still. 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 
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LXVIII. 
DUTY. 


The  duty  of  a  child  is  sweeter  than  the  incense  of 

Persia  offered  to  the  Sun  ;  and  happiness 

is  the  reward. 

QOME  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  ; 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross,  refin'd  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head. 

Lady  of  the  Lak€~ 
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LXIX. 

POETRY 

On  the  fftieth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Mark. 

T\7HEN  storms  arise  and  tempests  howl, 

And  clouds  obscure  the  sky ; 
When  light'nings  flash  and  thunders  roll, 

Be  not  afraid  'tis  I. 

If  doubts  about  a  future  state, 

Extort  the  sinner's  cry  ; 
What  shall  I  do  my  sins  are  great  ? 

Be  not  afraid  'tis  I. 

While  Satan  aims  his  fiery  dart, 

Temptation  makes  thee  sigh  ; 
Believe  in  me,  I'll  keep  thy  heart, 

And  fear  not,  it  is  I. 
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Should  health,  and  wealth,  and  friends  forsake, 

Yea,  dissolution  nigh, 
And  Ot'Ath's  cold  hand,  make  Nature  shake, 

Be  not  afraid,  'tis  I. 

'Tis  I  who  liv'd,  'tis  F  who  died, 

That  thou  might'st  reign  on  high ; 

Behold  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  side  L 
And  be  cojivinc'd  'tis  I, 


LXX. 


DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 


spark  of  Heavenly  flame  ! 
Quit,  Oh  !  quit  this  mortal  frame  ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flying  ! 
Oh  the  pain  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 
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Cease,  fond  Nature  !    cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark  !   they  whisper  ;  Angels  sa}^ 
Sister  Spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ! 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ! 
Tell  me  my  Soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  ! 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes  !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !   I  fly  ! 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  £ 
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AN  EPITAPH  ON  LORD  NELSON. 


TTAD  no  proud  marble  rose  o'er  Nelson's  dust, 
<c  No  storied  urn  or  animated  bust," 
Had  no  inscription  told  his  varied  praise, 
In  solemn  prose  or  in  lamenting  lays, 
The  modest  turf  that  wrapt  his  crumbling  frame, 
Would  live  for  ever  on  his  deathless  fame ; 
His  glory  would  inscribe  the  blushing  day, 
And  form  a  shrine  unconscious  of  decay. 
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LXXIT. 
VIRTUE  AND  ORNAMENT. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  youth;  and  has 
always  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  merit, 

TTHE  Diamond's  and  Ruby's  rays 

Shine  with  a  milder,  finer  flame, 
And  more  attract  our  love  and  praise 

Than  Beauty's  self,  if  lost  to  fame. 

But  the  sweet  tear  in  Pity's  eye 

Transcends  the  Diamond's  brightest  beams, 
And  the  soft  blush  of  Modesty 

More  precioirs  than  the  Ruby's  seems. 

The  glowing  gem,  the  sparkling  stone, 
May  strike  the  sight  with  quick  surprise ; 

But  Truth  and  Innocence  alone 
Can  still  engage  the  good  and  wise. 
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"Jfo  glitt'ring  ornament  or  show 
Will  ought  avail  in  grief  or  pain  ; 

Only  from  inward  worth  can  flow 
Delight  that  ever  shall  remain. 

Behold,  ye  fair,  your  lovely  Queen  ! 

'Tis  not  her  jewels  but  her  mind  ; 
A  meeker,  purer,  ne'er  was  seen  ; 

It  is  her  Virtue  charms  mankind  .' 


VOL.  II. 


LXXIIL 


GRATITUDE. 


^7  HEN  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God 

My  rising  soul  surveys  ; 
Transported  witk  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise  ! 

O !  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart ! 

But  thou  can'st  read  it  there. 
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Thy  providence  my  life  sustain'd, 
And  all  my  wants  redrest : 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 
And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere-yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 

When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm,  unseen,  convey'd  me  safe, 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 
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Through  hidden  dangers^  toils,  and 

It  gently  clear'd.my  way. 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear  d  than  they. . 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  has  thou 
With  health  renew'd  my  face, 

And  when  iu  sins  and  sorrows  sunk,, 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace* 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss- 
Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er ; 

And  in  a  kind  and  gracious  friend 
Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts- 

.  My  daily  thanks  employ, 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy, 
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Through  every  period  of  my  life- 
Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 

And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds 
The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 
Divide  thy  works  no  more, 

My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord  ! 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise, 
For,  oh  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


LXXIV. 
A  SONNET  TO  THE   MOON. 

QUEEN  of.  the  Silver  bow  ! — by  thy  pale  beam 

Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray, 
And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream^. 

Or  mark  the  floating  clouds  that  cross  thy  way. 
And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light, 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think, — fair  planet  of  the  night. 
That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest : 

The  sufferers  o£  the  earth  perhaps  may  ga, 
Releas'd  by  death — to  thy  benignant  sphere, 

And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 
iforget,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here, 

Oh  !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene, 

Poor  wearied  pilgrim— in  this  toiling  scene! 


LXXV. 
THE   LORD'S  PRAYER  IMITATED, 

TpVrHERofall!  Eternal  mind  I 

Immensely  good  and  great ! 
Thy  children  form'd  and  blest  by  thee, 

Approach  thy  heavenly  seat. 

Thy  name  in  hallo w'd  strains  be  sung ; 

We  join  the  solemn  praise: 
To  thy  great  name,  with  heart  and  tongue., 

Our.  cheerful  homage  raise. 

Thy  mild,  thy  wise,  and  righteous  reign,.. 

Let  every  being  own  ; 
And  in  our  minds,  thy  works  divine, 

Erect  thy  gracious,  ihrone^ 
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As  angels  in  the  heavenly  worlds 
Thy  bless'd  commands  fulfil ; 

So  may  thy  creatures  here  below 
Perform  thy  holy  will. 

On  thee,  we  day  by  day  depend  ; 

Our  daily  wants  supply  ; 
With  truth  and  virtue  feed  our  souls, 

That  we  may  never  die. 

Extend  thy  grace  to  every  fault ; 

Oh  !  let  thy  love  forgive  ; 
Teach  us  divine  forgiveness  too. 

Nor  let  repentance  live. 

When  tempting  snares  bestrew  the  way, 

Permit  us  not  to  tread ; 
Or  turn  all  real  evil  far 

from  our  unguarded  h*ad* 


LXXVI. 
A  TALE. 

TpRE  Saturn's  sons  were  yet  disgrac'd, 
And  Heathen  gods  were  all  the  taste, 
Full  oft  (we  read)   twas  Jove's  high  wiM 
To  take  an  air  on.  Ida's  hill, 
It  chanc'd  as  once  with  serious  ken, 
He  view'd  from  thence  the  ways  of  men,. 
He  saw  (and  pity  touch  d  his  breast) 
The  world  by  three  foul  fiends  possest. 
Pale  Discord  there,  and  Folly  vain,. 
With  haggard  Vice,  upheld  the  reign, 
Then  forth  he  sent  his  summons  high, 
And  call'd  a  senate  of  the  sky, 
Round  as  the  winged  orders  prest, 
Jove  thus  his,  sacred  mind  exprest : 
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"  Say,  which  of  all  this  shining  train 
"  Will  Virtue's  conflict  hard  sustain  ? 
"  For  see  !  she  drooping  takes  her  flight* 
"  While  not  a  god  supports  her  right." 
He  paus'd — when  from  amidst  the  sky, 
Wit,  Innocence,  and  Harmony, 
With  one  united  zeal  arose, 
The  triple  tyrants  to  oppose. 
That  instant  from  the  realms  of  day 
With  generous  speed  they  took  their  way  ; 
To  Britain's  Isle  direct  their  car, 
And  enter'd  with  the  evening  star. 
Beside  the  road  a  mansion  stood, 
Defended  by  a  circling  wood  ; 
Hither,  disguis'd  their  steps  they  bend 
In  hopes  perchance,  to  meet  a  friend  ; 
Nor  vain  their  hope ;  for  records  say, 
Worth  ne'er  from  thence  was  turn'd  away. 
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They  urge  the  traveller's  common  chance, 

And  every  pitious  plea  advance  : 

The  artful  tale  that  Wit  had  feign'd 

Admittance  easy  soon  obtain'd. 

The  dame  who  own'd,  adorn'd  the  place ; 

There  blooming  daughters  added  grace. 

The  first,  with  gentlest  manners  blest 

And  temper  sweet,  each  heart  possest : 

Who  view'd  her,  catch'd  the  tender  flame; 

And  soft  Ainasia  was  her  name. 

In  sprightly  sense  and  polish'd  air, 

What  maid  with  Mira  might  compare  ? 

While  Lucia's  eyes  and  Lucia's  lyre 

Did  un resisted  love  inspire. 

Imagine  now  the  table  clear, 

And  mirth  in  every  face  appear : 

The  Song,  the  tale,  the  jest  went  round, 

The  riddle  dark,  the  trick  profound. 
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Thus  each  admiring  and  admir  d, 
The  hosts  and  guests  at  length  retir'd^ 
When  wit  thus -spake  her  sister  train; 
"  Faith,  friends,  our  errand  is  but  vain— 
"  Quick  let  us  measure  back  the  sky  ; 
'•'  These  Nymphs  alone  may  well  supply 
ft  Wit,  Innocence,  and  Harmony," 


LXXVII. 
CHARITY. 

TjNBOUNDED  Charity  displays 

Her  sympathizing  charms ; 
And  Friendship's  pure  seraphic  flame 

The  generous  bosom  warms. 

One  glimpse  can  soothe  the  troubled  breast, 

The  heaving  sigh  restrain  ; 
Can  make  the  bed  of  sickness  please, 

And  stop  the  sense  of  pain. 

In  scenes  of  poverty  and  woe, 

Where  melancholy  dwells, 
The  influence  of  this  living  ray 

The  dreary  gloom  dispels. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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A  thousand  nameless  beauties  spring, 

A  thousand  virtues  glow  ; 
A  smiling  train  of  joys  appear, 

And  endless  blessings  flow. 

Almighty  Love  exerts  his  power, 

And  spreads  with  secret  art 
A  soft  sensation  through  the  frame,       .    v 

A  transport  through  the  heart. 

Nor  shall  the  storms  of  age,  which  cloud 

Each  gleam  of  sensual  joy, 
And  blast  the  flowers  of  gaudy  pride, 

These  blest  effects  destroy. 

When  thy  fair  form  shall  sink  in  years, 

And  all  those  graces  fly ; 
The  beauty  of  thy  heavenly  mind 

Shall  length  of  days  defy. 
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LXXVIII. 

THE    SLAVE. 

T   O !  once  in  triumph,  on  his  boundless  plain, 
The  quiver'd  Chief  of  Congo  lov'd  to  reign  ; 
With  fires  proportion'd  to  his  native  sky, 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  lightning  in  his  eye ; 
Scour'd  with  wild  feet  his  sun-illumin'd  zone, 
The  spear,  the  lion,  and  the  woods  his  own  ; 
Or  led  the  combat,  bold  without  a  plan, 
An  artless  savage,  but  a  fearless  man. 

The  plunderer  came  !— alas  !  no  glory  smiles 
For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  Isles  ; 
For  ever  fallen  !  no  son  of  nature  now, 
With  freedom  charter'd  on  his  manly  brow  ! 

M2 
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Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away, 
And  when  the  sea  wind  wafts  the  dewless  day, 
Starts,  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  evermore 
To  curse  the  Sun  that  lights  the  guilty  shore. 


LXXIX. 
THE  MISER  AND  PLUTUS. 

A    FABLE. 

'T'HE  wind  was  high,  the  window  shakes. 
With  sudden  start  the  Miser  wakes  ; 
Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks  ; 
Looks  back  and  trembles  as  he  walks  ! 
Each  lock  and  every  bolt  he  tries, 
In  every  creek  and  corner  pries, 
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Then  opes  the  chest  with  treasure  stor'd, 
And  stands  in  rapture  o'er  his  hoard. 
But,  now  with  sudden  qualms  possest, 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  breast. 
By  conscience  stung,  he  wildly  stares ; 
And  thus  his  guilty  soul  declares, 
Had  the  deep  earth  her  stores  confin'd, 
This  heart  had  known  sweet  peace  of  mind. 
But  virtue's  sold.     Good  gods  !  what  price 
Can  recompence  the  pangs  of  vice  ! 
O  bane  of  good  !  seducing  cheat ! 
Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  power  defeat  ? 
Gold  banish'd  honour  from  the  mind, 
And  only  left  the  name  behind ; 
Gold  sow'd  the  world  with  ev'ry  ill ; 
Gold  taught  the  murderer's  sword  to  kill  : 
'Twas  gold  instructed  coward  hearts, 
In  treach'ry's  more  pernicious  arts. 

M  S 
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Who  can  recount  the  mischiefs  o'er  £ 

Virtue  resides  on  earth  no  more  ! 

He  spoke,  lie  sigh'd.     In  angry  mood, 

Plutus,  his  god,  before  him  stood. 

The  Miser  trembling^  lock'd  his  chest  ; 

The  vision  frown'd  and  thus-  addrest. 

Whence  is  this  vile  ungrateful  rant  r 

Each  sordid  rascal's  daily  cant. 

Did  I,  base  wretch,  corrupt  mankind? 

The  fault's  in  thy  rapacious  mind.. 

Because  my  blessing  is  abus'd, 

Must  I  be-censur'd,  curs'd,  accus'd  ; 

Fv'i>  virtue's  self  by  knaves  is  made- 

A  cloak  to  carry  on  the  trade ; 

And  pow'r  (\vl*en  lodg'd  in  their  possession} 

Grows  tyranny,  and  rank  oppression. 

Thus,  when  the  villain  crams  his  chest,, 

Gold  is  the  canker  of  the  breast; 
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'Tis  avarice,,  insolence,  and  pride 

And  ev'ry  shocking  vice  beside. 

But  when  to  virtuous  hands  'tis  given 

It  blesses  like  the  dew  of  heaven ; 

Like  heaven  it  hears  the  Orphan's  cries,    * 

And  wipes  the  tears  from  widow's  eyes : 

Their  crimes  on  Gold  shall  Miser's  lay, 

Who  pawn'd  their  sordid  souls,  for  pay ; 

Let  Bravoes  then  (when  blood  is  spilt) 

Upbraid  the  passive  soul  with  guilt. 
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»  -fc.".. 
LXXX. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

BATHER  of  all!  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  ador'd, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

Thou  great  first  cause  least  understood ; 

Who  all  my  sense  confm'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind. 

Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate., 

Left  free  the  human  will. 
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What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That,  more  than  heav'n  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

T*  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  on  Earth's  contracted  span, 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 

Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 
When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak  unknowing  hand 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  laud 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 


If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay ; 

If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  deny'd, 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe,, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 

That  mercy  I  to  others  shew, 
That  mercy  shew  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  sos 
Since  quicken 'd  by  thy  breath  ; 

O  lead  me  whereso'er  I  go,     . 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death* 
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This  day,  be  bread,  and  peace  my  lot, 

All  else  beneath  the  Sun, 
Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space 
Whose  altar,  earth,  seas,  skies  ! 

One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise  I 
All  nature's  incense  rise  ! 


EXAMPLES  OF  VERACITY, 
A  le&sonfor  youth. 

A  Spanish  Cavalier,  having  assassinated  a  Moorish 
Gentleman,  instantly  fled  from  justice.  He  was  vi- 
gorously pursued,  hut  availing  himself  of  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  he  leaped  unperceived,  over  a  gar- 
den wall.  The  proprietor,  who  was  a  Moor,  happen- 
ed to  be  at  that  time  walking  in  the  garden,  the  Spa- 
niard fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  acquainted  him  with 
his  case,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  implored 
concealment:  the  Moor  listened  to  him  with  com- 
passion, and  generously  promised  his  assistance.  He 
then  locked  him  in  a  summer-house  and  left  him, 
with  an  assurance,  that  when  night  approached,  he 
would  provide  for  his  escape.  A  few  hours  after- 
wa/ds,  the  dead  body  of  his  son  was  brought  *  >  ^*rn ; 
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and  the  description  of  the  murderer  exactly  agreed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniard,  whom  he  had 
then  in  custody.  He  concealed  the  horror  and  sus- 
picion which  he  felt ;  and  retiring  to  his  chamber, 
remained  there  until  midnight :  then  going  private- 
ly into  the  garden,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, andthusaccostedtlie  Cavalier.  "Christain," 
said  he,  "  the  youth  whom  you  have  murdered,  was 
my  only  son.— Your  ciime  merits  the  severest  punish- 
ment, but  I  have  solemnly  pledged  my  word  for  your 
security ;  and  I  disdain  to  violate  even  a  rash  en- 
gagement with  a  cruel  enemy."  He  conducted  the 
Spaniard  to  the  stables,  and  furnishing  him  with  one 
of  his  fleetest  mules,  "  fly,"  said  he,  "whilst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  conceals  you  :  your  hands  are  pol- 
luted with  blood  ;  but  God  is  just :  and  I  humbly 
thank  him  that  my  faith  is  unspotted,  and  that  I  have 
resigned  judgment  unto  him." 
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LXXXII. 

CATO,  ALONE— Act  V.— Scene  I. 
ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

TT  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason's!  well,-— 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  Immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

*Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  heav'n  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing, — dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 

The  wide,   th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me  ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
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Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when  and  where  ? — This  world  was  made  for 
Caesar. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  them, 
flaying  his  hand  on  hi 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd. — My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This,  in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this,  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  Sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  Youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
N  2 
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THE  HORSE. 

XTO  sense  of  fear  his  dauntless  soul  allays, 

'Tis  dreadful  to  behold  his  nostrils  blaze ; 

To  naw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight, 

And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  m!_H  ; 

High  rais'd,  he  snuffs  the  battle  from  nfir, 

And  bums  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war ; 

And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  aroundj 

And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 

How  does  his  firm,  his  rising  heart,  advance 

Full  on  the  brandished  sword,  and  shaken  lance ; 

While  his  fix  d  eye-balls  meet  the  dazzling  shield, 

Gaze,  and  return  the  light'ning  of  the  field  ! 

He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  gen'rous  pride, 

Nor  feels  the  shaft-  that  trembles  in  his  side ; 

But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  blast 

Till  death;  and  when  he  groans,  he  groans  his  last. 
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LXXXIII. 
HAMLET'S  CELEBRATED  SPEECH. 

nPO  be,  or  not  to  be  ? — That  is  the  question  ? 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them. — To  die—to  sleep- 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  die — to  sleep—- 
To sleep  ?  perchance  to  dream  !  ay,  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause — There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

N  3 
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For  who  would  wear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despfsM  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  qaietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardles  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
(That  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  o£ — 
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THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MICE. 


/^\NCE  on  a  time  (so  runs  a  fable,) 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Received  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord : 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole, 
Yet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul ; 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't, 
On  just  occasion,  coute  quit  coute. 
He  brought  him  bacon,  nothing  lean ; 
Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean  ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
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Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bit, 

But  show'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit ; 

He  did  his  best,  to  seem  to  eat, 

And  cry'd, — "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat : 

"But  my  dear  friend,  this  savage  scene  ! 

"  For  Heav'n's  sake  come  and  live  with  men : 

"  Consider  mice,  like  men,  must  die, 

'•  Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 

"  Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport : 

"  This  doctrine  friend,  I  learnt  at  court.1* 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 

May  yield,  Heav'n  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 

Away  they  come  through  thick  and  thin, 

To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn  : 

'Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate, 

When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  late. 

Behold  the  place  !  where,  if  a  poet 

Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
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Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls, 

And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls  ; 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 

Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors : 

But  let  it,  in  a  word  be  said, 

The  moon  was  un,  and  men-a  bed, 

The  napkins  white,   the  carpet  red  : 

The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 

And  down  the  mice  sat,  tete  a  tete. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 

Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 

Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law; 

"  Que  ga  est  bon  !  Ah,  goutez  ga  I 

<e  That  jell'ys  rich,  this  malmsey  healing; 

"  Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in." 

Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain ! 

He  stuffs  and  swills,  and  stuffs  again : 


"Pm  quite  asham'd — 'tis  mighty  rude 

"  To  eat  so  much — but  all's  so  good  ! 

"  I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give— 

"My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  htsll 

Rush  chaplain,  butler,  .logs  and  all : 

w  A  rat,  a  rat !  clap-to  the  door," 

The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

Oh  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice, 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice  ! 

And  when  the  mice  at  last  had  stole, 

With  trembling  hearts  into  a  hole, 

An't  please  your  honor,  quoth  the  peasant ', 

This  same  desert  is  not  so  pleasant. 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty. 
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THE  SABBATH. 


C)  Scotland  !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales, 

But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 

Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight, 

Wand'ring  and  stopping  oft  to  hear  the  song 

Of  kindred  praise  from  humble  roofs. 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing,  at  the  heav'nly  throne, 

The  sabbath  service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  ev'ry  sound  is  held 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  rill, 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry, 

Stretch'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son, 

Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold, 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps.     The  volume  clos'd, 

With  thyme  sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
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The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conn'd. 
With  mickle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
The  shepherd-boy  the  sabbath  holy  keeps. 


Graham. 
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LXXXIV. 
t)DE  TO  SENSIBILITY, 

nnHANKS  to  thee,  Nymph,  whose  powerful  hand 

From  dulness  sets  me  free, 
Thy  praises  I'll  Tor  ever  sing, 

Sweet  Sensibility, 

Thy  touch,  so  gentle  and  benign, 

Revives  the  torpid  heart, 
Thou  pleasure  canst  from  pain  refine, 

To  joys  new  joy  impart. 

By  thee  the  gaudy  rainbow  shows 

More  beauties  to  the  eye, 
By  thee  more  sweetly  smells  the  rose, 

And  boasts  a  brighter  dye, 
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When  Delia  tunes  her  liquid  voicfc, 
Or  tries  soft  music's  art ; 

By  thee  the  sounds  melodious  pierce, 
Like  lightning,  to  the  heart. 

By  thee  the  poet's  charming  lays. 

Our  various  passions  move ; 
Now  fire  the  soul  with  rage,  or  melt 

To  pity  or  to  love. 

By  thee  the  scientific  page, 

The  scholar's  eye  delights ; 

By  thee  he  shares  the  feast  of  wit, 
Or  wit  himself  indites. 

With  thee  we  taste  the  joys  of  wine, 
Of  friendship,  and  of  love  ; 

When  thou  art  gone  we  lonely  pine, 
Or  melancholy  rove. 


LXXXV. 
GONZALES    DE    CASTRO. 

A  Spanish  Story. 


A  T  a  village  of  Aronche  in  the  province  of  Estra- 
madura,  (says  ah  old  Spanish  author)  lived  Gonzales 
de  Castro,  who,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifty-two, 
was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ;  his  cheerful  submission 
to  so  deplorable  a  misfortune,  and  the  misfortune  it- 
self, so  endeared  him  to  the  village,  that  to  worship 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  to  love  and  serve  Gonzales, 
were  considered  as  duties  of  the  same  importance, 
and  to  neglect  the  latter,  was  to  offend  the  former. 
It  happened  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  door, 
offering  up  his  prayers  to  St.  Jago,  that  he  found 
himself,  all  on  a  sudden,  restored  to  all  the  privileges 

he  had  tost.— The  news  quickly  ran  through  the  vil- 
O  2 
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lage ;  and  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the 
and  the  idle,  throng'd  round  him  with  congratula- 
tions. But  as  if  the  blessings  of  this  life  were  only, 
given  us  as  our  afflictions,  he  began  in  a  few  weeks 
to  lose  the  relish  of  his  enjoyments,  and  to  repine  at 
the  possession  of  those  faculties,  which  served  only 
to  discover  to  him,  the  follies  and  disorders  of  IMS 
neighbours,  and  to  teach  him  that  the  intent  of 
speech  was  too  often  to  deceive. — Though  the  inha- 
bitants of  Aronche  were  as  honest  as  other  villagers, 
yet  Gonzales,  who  had  formed  his  ideas  of  men.  and 
things,  from  the  nature  of  their  uses,  grew  offended 
at  their  manners.  He  saw  the  avarice  of  age,  the 
prodigality  of  youth,  the  quarrel  of  brothers,  the 
treachery  of  friends,  the  frauds  of  lovers,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  rich,  the  knavery  of  the  poor,  and  the 
depravky  of  all. — These,  as  he  saw,  and  heard,  he 
spoke  of  witji  complain^,  and  endeavoured  b^  the. 
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gentlest  admonitions,  to  excite  men  to  goodness.— 
He  lived  to  a  comfortable  old  age,  despised  and 
hated  by  his  neighbours,  for  pretending  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  themselves. 

He  breathed  out  his  soul  in  these  memorable 
words,—"  That  he  who  would  enjoy  many  friends, 
and  live  happy  in  the  world,  should  be  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  it." — 
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LXXXVI. 
THE  MOON. 

To  him  whom   the  «cience  of  Nature  delighteth,   every 
4»bje6t  bringeth  a  proof  of  his  GQJ. 

A  S  when  the  Moon,  refulgent,  lamp  of  night,. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 
Around  the  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure's  shed, 
And  tipt  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 
Then  shines  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  at  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light.. 

HOMER    b.    VIII. 
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LXXXVII. 
VIEW  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 


HPHE  spacious  firmament  on  high,. 
And  all  the  blue  aethereal  sky, 
And  spang]  ed  heaven's  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 
Doth  his  Creator's  power  display  ; 
And  publishes  to  every  land, 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wonderous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 
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While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  tho'  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 
What  tho'  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found* 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice ; 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine 
f  h,€  hand  that  made  us  is  divine . 
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LXXXVIII. 
THE     BEES* 

all  the  race  of  animals  a'one 
The  bees  nave  common  cities  01  .heir  own,. 
Mindful  of  coming  cold,  they  share  the  pain^ 
And  hoard  for  winter's  use  the  summer  gain  : 
Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide ; 
These  drudge,  in  fields  abroad,  and  those  at  hom^ 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labour'd  comb,; 
TO  pitch  the  flaxen  flooring  some  contrive ; 
Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive : 
Their  toil  is  common,  common  is  their  sleep ; 
They  shake  their  wings  when  morn  begins  to  peep,: 
Rush  through  the  City  gates  without  delay, 
yor  end  their  work  tjut  with  declining  day. 
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LXXXIX. 
THE  CUCKOO. 


TJFAIL  !  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood3 

Attendant  on  the  Spring, 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  venial  seat, 

And  woods  jhy  welcome  sing. 

Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  I  hear, 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path  ? 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year. 

Delightful  visitant !  will,  thee, 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
When  heaven  is  fill'd  with  music  sweet 

Qf  birds  among  the  bowers. 
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The  school-boy  wandering  -in  the  wood, 

To  pull  the  flowers  so  gay 
Starts — thy  curious  voice  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom^ 

Thou  fly'st  the  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear, 
Thou  has  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year. 

Oh !  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee? 

We'd  make  with  social  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 


ies 


ON  MANKIND,  A  FRAGMENT. 


A  S  virtues  grace  the  worst  of  men, 

And  vices  taint  the  best, 
They  ne'er  too  hastily  should  be, 

Or  censur'd  or  caress'd. 
Too  oft  with  undistinguish'd  zeal, 

We  censure  or  commend  ; 
With  too  much  hate  pursue  a  foe-* 

With  too  much  love  a  friend, 
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XC. 
THE    IxVFANT'S  HYMN. 

'  Or  lisps  with  hofy  look  his  "Eifiwig  prayer 

f~)  Lord  !  my  infant  voice  I  raise 

Thy  holy  name  to  bless, 
Tn  daily  song  of  thanks  and  praise 

For  mercies  numberless. 
For  parents  who  have  taught  me  right, 

That  thou  art  good  and  true, 
And  though  unseen  By  my  weak  sight, 

Thou  see'st  all  I  do, 
Let  all  my  thoughts  and  actions  rise 

From  innocence  and  truth ; 
And  thou  O  Lord,  will  not  despise 

The  prayer  of  early  youth. 
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As  through  thy  power  I  live  and  move, 

And  say  thy  will  be  done, 
O  keep  in  mercy  and  in  love, 

The  work  thou  hast  begun. 
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XCI. 
BENEVOLENCE. 


"  As  the  roee  breatketh  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  producsth  good  works ;  he  enjoyeth 
the  ease  and  tranquility  in  his  own  breast." 


"C'ROM  the  low  prayer  of  want  and  plaint  of  woe, 

O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear ! 
Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 

Ah  !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to  hear  ! 
To  others  do,  (the  law  is  not  severe) 

What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done, 
Forgive  thy  foes  ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear, 

And  friends  and  native  land  ;    nor  those  alone 
All  Human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make  thine 
own. 

P  2 


XCII. 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 


Butterfly,,  an  idle  thing, 
Nor  honey  makes,  nor  yet  can  sing^ 
Like  to  the  bee  and  bird  ; 

Nor  does  it  like  the  prudent  ant, 
Lay  up  the  grain,  for  times  of  wanjL 
A  wise  and  cautious  hoard. 

My  youth  is  but  a  Summer's  day, 
Then  like  the  bee  and  ant  I'll  lay 

A  store  of  learning  by  ; 
And  tho'  from  flower  to  flower  I  rove, 
My  stock  of  wisdom  I'll  improve 

Nor  be  a  Butterfly. 
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XCIII. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

"VfATURE  we  grieve  that  thou  giv'st  flow'rs 

so  gay, 

Then  snatchest  Gifts  thou  show'st  so  swift  away. 
A  day's  a  Rose's  life.— How  quickly  meet, 
Sweet  flower,  thy  blossom,  and  thy  winding  sheet ! 

Forget  not,  that  the  brightest  part  of  thy  life  is 
nothing  but  a  flower,  which  is  almost  as  soon  with- 
ered as  blown. 
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XCIV. 

The  departure  of  the  NIGHTINGALE. 


O  WEET  poet  of  the  woods— a  long  adieu  ! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  earty  year  ! 
All !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew,, 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  'night's  dull  ear3. 

Whether  on  Spring  thy  wandering  flights  await, 
Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell, 

The  pensive  Muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  male. 
And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 

With  cautious  step,  the  love-lorn  youth  shall  gli 
Thro'  the  lone  brake  that  shades  the  mossy  nest 

And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 
The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best  : 

For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move, 

And  still  be  dear  to  Sorrow  and  to  Love  f 
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XCV. 
ON    HUNTING. 


The  echoing  kills  and  chiding  hounds  invite.— 


TX  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  morn, 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  Fox  pursues  his  prey, 
He's  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day, 
From  his  strong  hold  block'  d  out  ;  perhaps  to  bleed, 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  rushing  on, 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one  ; 
Trace  every  spot  ;  while  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
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The  loit'ring  Sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flame, 

And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 

Miost  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 

The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  strays 

Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn, 

Give  back  the  echo  of  the  mellow  horn  : 

Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried, 

The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side, 

His  lifted  ringer  to  his  ear  he  plies, 

And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 

Of  dogs  quick- mouth'd,  and  shouts  that  mingle  loud, 

As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vig'rous  mould, 

O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold, 

The  shining  courser  lengthens  every  bound, 

And  his  strong  foot-locks  suck  the  moisten'd  ground. 

As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  they  pour, 

The  joyous  villagers  partake  the  roar. 
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O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low. 
The  stiff-limb'd  peasant,  glorying  in  the  show. 
Pursues  in  vain  ;  when  youth  itself  soon  tires, 
Spite  of  the  transports  that  the  chase  inspires  ; 
For  who  unmounted  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
Or  hear  the  music  of  the  leading  cry. 
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XCVI. 
The  Year  ending,  and  an  Invocation  to  a  new  one. 


TTVELIGHTFUL  moments!  Sunshine,  Health  and  Joy, 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  Boy ! 
'  Another  Spring !'  his  heart  exulting  cries ; 
Another  Year!  with  promised  blessings  rise  !— 
Eternal  Power !  from  whom  those  blessings  flow, 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know  ; 
Seed  time  and  Harvest  let  me  see  again ; 
Wander  the  leaf- strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain  : 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree, 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  Thee ; 
And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  beauties,  raise 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise  !'— 
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XCVII. 
WINTER. 

A  S  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands  j  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild,  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray ; 
Impatient,  flouncing  thro  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;    the  thoughts  of 

home 

Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul ! 
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What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  I 

When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd, 

His  tufted  Cottage  rising  thro'  the  snow 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 

Far  from  the  tract,  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 

While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 

And  every  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 

Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 

Of  cover'd  pits,  urf  tthomably  deep, 

A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 

Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 

Smooth'd  up  with  snow;  and  what  is  land,  unknown, 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 

In  the  loose  marsh,  or  solitary  lake,— 

Where  the  fresh  mountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
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^fix'd  with  the  tender  anguish,  Nature  shoofe 
Thro'  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  Man, 
His  wife,  his  'children,  and  his  'friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 
IH  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mmgling  storm,  demand  their  Sire., 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence,     Alas  7 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  lie  hehold, 
Nor  friends  nor  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  the  sense  ; 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stiffened  corse  ; 

"Stretch'd  out  and  bleaching  i«  the  Northern  blast. 

THOMPSON, 
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XCVIII. 
THE  WOUNDED  HUSSAR. 

A  LONE  to  the  banks  of  the  dark  rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er : 
Oh  whither  she  cried,  hast  thou  wander'd,  my  lover ; 
Or  here  dost  thou  welter,  and  bleed  on  the  shore  ? 
What  voice  did  I  hear  ?  'twas  Henry's  that  sigh'd  ! 
All  mournful  she  hasten'd,  nor  wander'd  she  far, 
When  bleeding,  and  low,  on  the  heath  she  descried, 
By  the  light  of  the  moon,  her  poor  wounded  Hus- 
sar! 

From  his  bosom  that  heav'd,  the  last  torrent  was 
streaming ! 

And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep  mark'd  with  a  scar ; 
And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beaming, 

That  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war ! 
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How  sm\t  was  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight ! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o'er  the  victim  of  war  ! 
Hast  thou  come,  my  fond  Love,  this  last  sorrowful 
night, 

To  cheer  the  lone  heart  of  your  wounded  Hussar  ? 

Thou  shalt  live  she  replied  ;  Heav'n's  mercy  relieving 

Each  anguishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to  mourn ! 
Ah  no !  the  last  pang  in  my  bosom  is  heaving ! 

No  light  of  the  morn  shall  to  Henry  return ! 
Thou  charmer  of  life,  ever  tender  and  true  ! 

Ye  babes  of  my  love,  that  await  me  afar  ! 
His  faultering  tongue  scarce  could  utter  adieu, 

When  he  sunk  in  her  arms— the  poor  wounded 
Hussar ! 
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XCIX. 
FRAGMENTS. 

TJOPE,  "says  Rochefeueault,"  is  the  last  thing 
thru  aieth  in  man,  though  it  be  exceedingly  deceitful, 
yei  it  is  of  good  use  to  us  ;  that  while  we  are  travel- 
ling through  life,  it  conducts  us  a  more  easy  and  plea- 
sant way  to  our  journey's  end. 

The  promises  of  Hope  are  sweeter  than  roses  iq 
the  bud,  and  far  more  flattering  tc  expectation. — 

Every  soul  is  not  capable  of  Friendship ;  it  is  a  ge- 
nerous passion  :  It  is  a  virtue  of  teo  pure  a  constitu- 
tion to  be  lodged  in  any  but  the  most  excellent 
breasts. — 

There  is  a  certain  Virtue  in  true  candour,   whiclk 

none  can  counterfeit- 
There  is  not  any  virtue,   to  which  Providence  has- 

not  annexed  a  secret  satisfaction.-— 
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C. 


PATERNAL  TENDERNESS. 


"tTTHEN  doom'd  to  Poverty's  sequester'd  dell, 
The  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue  dwell, 
Un pitied  by  the  world,  unknown  to  fame, 
Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts  the  same : 
Oh,  there  prophetic  Hope  !  thy  smile  bestow, 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never  know, 
Lo  !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumb'ring  child  with  pensive  eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy— 
**  Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy  5 

Q  3 


No  ling'rrng  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine ; 

No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine ; 

B'ight  as  his  manly  sire,  thy  son  shall  be 

In  form,  and  soul ;  but,  ah !  more  blest  than  he ! 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,,  at  last 

Shall  soothe  this  aching  heart  for  all  the  past"— • 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply. 
**  And  say,  when  summon'd  from  this  world  and  thee. 
J  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Wilt  thou  sweet  mourner. !  at  my  stone  appear 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  ling'ring  near  ? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  ev'ning  hour,  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed ; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclin'd, 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  leave  behind, 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe  ?*•' 

CAMPBELL. 


CL 

THE  LINNET'S  NEST. 


T  HOLD  it  fast,  this  Linnet's  nest, 
With  one,  two,  three,  four  young  ones  in  H ; 

Long  did  I  watch  you  without  rest, 
But  prisoners  made  you  in  a  minute, 

Cry,  little  rebels,  as  you  please, 

And  flap  your  wings  :  in  vain  you'll  find  it 
O  you  can  get  away  with  ease ! 

So  stay  here  with  me,  and  ne'er  mind  it. 

But  don't  I  hear  their  mother's  cries 

Utter'd,  since  in  this  state  she  found  them? 

Yes  ;  and  their  father  likewise  flies 

Sadly  complaining,  round  and  round  them- 
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And  shall  I  cause  them  so  much  pain, 

That  us'd  to  come  last  Spring,  and  hear  them 

Under  an  oak,  pour  down  their  strain, 

While  the  whale  grove  was  music  near  them  ? 

Alas  !  if  from  my  mother,  I 

Were  violently  to  be  parted, 
J  know,  with  sorrow  she  would  die ; 

Or,  if  she  liv'd,  liye  broken  hearted* 

Should  I  then  prove  so  hard,  sad  pair, 

As  from  your  nest  to  separate  you  ? 
No ;  I'll  not  doom  you  to  despair, 

Take  back  your  young  then,  here  they  wait  you. 

Teach  them  in  some  o'er-arching  glade, 
Round  yo,u,  from  morn  till  night  to  hover, 

Learning  to  harmonize  the  shade, 

Throat  answering  throat,  and  lover,  lover. 
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So  will  I  come  and  sit,  next  year, 

With  Jit;  first  dawn,  till  d?y's  descending: 
Under  the  oak,  and  feast  my  e*- 

While  their  soft  notes  are  sweetly  blending. 
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• 
CM. 

TO    THE    MORNING. 


Written  during  Illness. 

"DEAMS  of  the  day-break,  faint !  I  hail 
Your  dubious  hues,  as  on  the  robe 
Of  Night,  which  wraps  the  slumbering  globe, 

I  mark  your  traces  pale. 

Tir'd  with  the  taper's  sickly  light, 

And  with  the  wearying,  number'd  night, 

J  hail  the  streaks  of  Morn  divine ; 

And  lo !  they  break  between  the  dewy  wreathes 

That  round  my  rural  casement  twine ; 

The  fresh  gale  o'er  the  green  lawn  breathes, 

It  fans  my  feverish  brow,  it  calms  the  mental  strife. 

And  cheerily  re-illumines  the  lambent  flame  of  life. 
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The  lark  has  her  gay  song  begun, 

She  leaves  her  grassy  nest,, 
And  soars  'till  the  unrisen  sun 

Gleams  on  her  speckled  breast. 
Now  let  me  leave  my  restless  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spangled  uplands  tread  ; 

Now  thro'  the  custom'd  wood- walk  wend ; 
By  many  a  green  lane  lies  my  way, 

Where  high  o'er  head,  the  wild  briars  bend 
'Till  on  the  mountain's  summit  grey, 
I  sit  me  down,  and  mark  the  glorious  dawn  of  day,  t 

Oh  Heaven  !  the  soft  refreshing  gale 

It  breathes  into  my  breast, 
My  sunk  eye  gleams,  my  cheeks  so  pale 

Is  with  new  colours  drest. 
Blythe  health  !  thou  soul  of  life  and  ease  ! 
Come  thou  too,  on  the  balmy  breeze, 
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Invigorate  my  frame : 
I'll  join  with  thee  the  buskin'd 
With  thee  the  distant  climes  will  trace, 

Beyond  those  clouds  of  flame* 

Above,  below,  what  charms  unfold 

In  all  the  varied  view  ! 
Before  me  all  is  burnish'd  gold, 

Behind  the  twilight's  hue. 
The  mists  which  on  old  night  await, 
^ar  to  the  west  they  hold  their  state, 

They  shim  the  clear  blue  face  of  morn, 
Along  the  fine  cerulean  sky 
The  fleecy  clouds  successive  fly, 

While  bright  prismatic  beams  their  shadowy  folds 
adorn) 

And  hark  !  the  Thatcher  has  begun ! 

His  whistle  on  the  eaves, 
And  oft  the  Hedger's  bill  is  heard 

Among  the  rustling  leaves. 
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The  slow  team  creaks  upon  the  road, 

The  noisy  whip  resounds, 
The  driver's  voice,  his  carol  blythe, 
The  Mower's  stroke,  his  whetting  scythe, 

Mix  with  the  morning's  sounds  ! 

Who  would  not  rather  take  his  seat 

Beneath  these  clumps  of  trees, 
The  early  dawn  of  day  to  greet, 
And  catch  the  healthy  breeze, 
Than  on  the  silken  couch  of  sloth 

Luxurious  to  lie  ; 

Who  would  not  from  life's  dreary  waste 
Snatch,  when  he  could,  with  eager  haste, 
An  interval  of  joy. 

To  him  who  simply  thus  recounts 

The  morning's  pleasures  o'er, 
Fate  dooms,  ere  long,  the  scene  must  close, 

To  ope  on  him  no  more. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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Yet,  Morning  !  unripening  still. 
He'll  greet  thy  beams  awhile, 

And  surely  thou,  when  o'er  his  grave 

Solemn  the  whisp'ring  willows  wave^ 
Wilt  sweetly  on  him  smile^ 

And  the  pale  glow-worm's  pensive  light, 

Will  guide  his  ghostly  walks  iu  the  drear  moonless 

night ! 

Kirk- White. 

cm. 

OX  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME. 

A  S  we  are  surrounded  with  temptations,  we 
should  take  particular  care  never  to  be  unemployed ; 
a  vacant  mind  is  ready  for  the  admission  of  vicious 
thoughts,  and  the  practice  of  licentious  actions.  The 
first  object  of  our  attention,  is  an  act  of  piety  and  de- 
votion to  the  Great  Author  of  our  being.  The  se- 
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eond  is  the  cultivation  of  our  lational  faculties;  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  those  ornamental  ac- 
complishments which  may  give  us  grace,  dignity,  and 
reputation  in  society  ;  and  afford  us  rational  amuse- 
ment in  retirement.  Some  part  of  our  time  must  be 
appropriated  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  and 
the  good  offices  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures  :  a  lei- 
sure hour  must  be  allowed  for  exercise,  and  reasona- 
ble amusement  if  our  situation  admit  of  it.  I  would 
caution  the  gay  and  sprightly  against  a  propensity  to 
waste  too  much  of  their  time  in  trifling  and  insignifi- 
cant occupations. — Young  persons  who  wish  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  the  short  period  of  their  existence, 
should  not  sacrifice  that  invaluable  gift  of  Heaven  to 
trifling  and  Vanity,  or  a  total  inactivity  for  several 
hours,  without  the  employmentoftheirprecioustim^  I 
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CIV. 
THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT, 

And  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Creation. 
cc  TS  that  awful,  that  tremendous  day,  whose 
coming"  who  can  tell  ?  for  as  a  thief  unheard,  unseen, 
it  steals  with  silent  pace  through  night's  dark  gloom. 
—Perhaps  as  here  I  sit,  and  rudely  carol  these  incon- 
dite lays,  soon  shall  the  hand  be  checked,  and  dumb 
the  mouth  that  lisps  the  fault'ring  strain. — O  !  may  it 
ne'er  intrude  unwelcome  on  an  illspent  hour;  hymn* 
ing  my  great  Creator  !  Power  supreme  !  O  everlast- 
ing King !  To  thee  I  kneel,  to  thee  I  lift  my  voice, 
with  fervid  heat  melt  all  ye  Elements  !  and  thou  high 
Heaven  !  shrink  like  a  shrivelled  scroll !  But  think 
O  Lord  !  think  on  the  best,  the  noblest  of  thy  works  ; 
think  on  thine  own  bright  Image  !  think  on  Him  who 
died  to  save  us  from  thy  righteous  wrath ;  and  midst 
the  wreck  of  worlds,  remember  Man  !" 
FINIS. 
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TNtRODUCTION. 

A   Numerical  Enigma  on  the  birth  of  Lewis 
XIV.  1638. 

Exoriens  Delphin  aqufiae  cordisque  Leonis, 
Congressu,  Gallos  spe  Laetitiaque  refecit.- 
Translated  thus.     The  *  Dauphin  of  France 
a 

*  Dauphin  is  a  title  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  France, 
and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown  ;  on  account  of  the 
Prince  of  Dauphine,  which  was  given  to  Philip  of  Valois, 
by  Humbert,  Dauphin  of  that  Province  about  1349.  ''It 
is  said,'  That  the  ?ymbol  of  the  Dolphin,  on  their  arnu  and 
shields,  was  to  represent  the  mildness,  and  humanity  of  the 
Princes  that  reigned  in  Viennois,  Humbert  the  first  wore 
the  Dolphin  on  his  shield,  and  it  has  been  worn  on  the  hel- 
mets at  the  Tournaments. 
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being  born  at  the  junction  of  the  Eagle,   and 

the  Lion's  heart,  two  constellations,  which  was 
a  remarkable  event !  and  at  whose  birth,  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  French  nation 
were  revived.  Vide  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
and  the  preceding  reigns.— Roman  characters 
expressing  the  epoeha  of  Lewis's  birth,  thus, 
DD,CCC,LLLLLL,X,VVVV,IIIIIIII.  xvi. 

RIDDLE. 

The  three  stages  of  man's  life,  viz.  Infancy, 
Manhood,  and  Old  age ;  when  he  walks  with 
a  stick.  «  .  •  xvi. 

The  Enigma  defined  -  ibid. 

The  Anagram  do.  -  -  xvii. 

The  Charade  do.  -  -  xix. 

The  Rebus  do.  -  .  ibid. 
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Address  to  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  xxvi. 
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Logogriphes  to  be  defined.         -         -  3? 

Bar-maid,  a  Charade.         -  -  41 

Sigh,  a  Charade.         -  ...       43 
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The  Tear.  -  -  44 

Sonnet.  -  46 

A  Ballade  of  Wynter.         -  -  -  47 

Ode  to  Christmas.         -  -  49 

Sighs.         -  -  -  51 

On  Contentment.         ...  52 

To  a  Butterfly  on  wing  in  Winter.         -  53 

The  Statue  of  the  dying  Gladiator.  -  56 

To  a  sleeping  Infant.         -  59 
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Invocation  to  Health.  62 
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Foot-man,           ... 
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Chinanej  -sweeper, 
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III. 

Her-ring,           ... 
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IV. 

Vowels, 
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V. 

Veil,  Vile,  Eli,  Live,  Evil. 
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VI. 

Season,           ... 
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VII. 

Plea-  sure, 

ibid 

VIII. 

Army,           ... 

84 

IX. 

Lover,           ... 

ibid 
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Brighthelmstone 

85 

XI. 

Wellington, 
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XII. 

Campbell,           ... 

86 

XIII. 

Nelson,             ... 
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XIV. 

Windham, 

87 

XV. 

Rose-mary,              - 
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XVI, 

Boil-eau,             ... 

88 
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XVII.  Barrington,             -  .                  88 

XVIII.  Ink-stand,             -  -                  89.* 

XIX.  Ass,            -            -  -             90 

XX.  Thanksgiving,  -         ibid 
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XXII.  Ink,              ^            -.  -            ibid. 

XXIII.  Mur-mur,             -  -                 ibid. 

XXIV.  Earing,             -  -          92 

XXV.  Courtship,               -  -              ibid, 

XXVI.  Christmas.  93 
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XXVIII.  Chairman,              -  -               94- 

XXIX.  Jonah  the  Man,  Whale,  the  Edifice,  95 
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XXXV. 

Old-maid, 
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XXXVI. 

Horsemanship, 

ibid 

XXXVII. 

Essex,             • 

ibid- 

XXXVIII, 

,  May-pole             -~ 

99 

xxxtx. 

Portrait, 

ibid 

XL. 
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XLI. 

Cornwall, 
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XLII. 

Advice 

101 

XLIII. 

Welcome, 

ibid. 
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Bed-fellow, 
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XLV. 

Sunday,             -             * 

ibid 

XLVI. 

Fire-lock, 

ibid 

XLVII. 
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103 

XLVI  II. 

M-usick, 

ibid 

XLIX. 

Blunderbuss, 

ibid 
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Potatoe, 

104 

LI. 

Mankind, 

ibid 
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Hestore,             •             * 

ibid 
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LIV. 

Endless, 

ibid 

LV. 

Warrington,              •             « 

ibid 

LVI. 

Pen-knife, 
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LV1I. 

Tartar, 

ibid 

LVIII. 

Clergyman,             -             * 
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LIX. 

The  language  of  the  Heart, 

ibid 
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Deplaire,             - 
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LXI. 

Adieu, 

ibid 

LXII. 
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LXIII. 

Birth-  day, 

ibid 

LXIV. 
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LXV. 

Sheridan, 

ibid 

LXVI. 

Mizzletoe, 

ibid 

LXVII. 

Magnet,  *  or  Loadstone 

111 

*  Called  Lapis-Heracleus  from  Heraclea,  a  City  oi  Mag- 
uesia,  a  port  of  ancient  Lydia — where  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  found.  It  is  alfo  called  Lapi-  Nauticus,  by  reafon 
of  it»  ufe  in  Navigation.  It  is  found  aHo  in  China,  Bengal, 
Arabia,  Macedonia,  Germany,  and  England. 
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LXVTII.    Friendship, 

LXIX.       Nosegay,  ibid 
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ibid 
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Solutions  to  the  Queries* 

Pajre 

I  When  his  wig  is  not  paid  for.             •  43 

-3.  A  Cabinet-maker.                        •              -  ibid 

$  Because  he  is  drawn  upon.                -  ibid 

4  The  one  reminds  you  of  time ;  the  other, 
makes  you*  forget  it.             -             -  ibid 

5  A  bad  habit.              .                  -  ibid 

6  Above  doing  a  bad  action.         -         -  ibid 

7  They  never  make  a  noise  \vitbout  caws.  44 

8  U-tll-.-TY.             -  ibid 

9  Cards.         .                        .    •  ibid 

10  its  City  is  always  Dublin.                  -  ibid 

II  Ashes.             -                                        -  ibid 

12  Growing  older.              ...  ibid 

13  Mark-noble.             ....  45 

14  Doctor    Long — Doctor    Short — Doctor — 
A-skew.             -             ...  ibid 

15  Because  he  i$  mis-led.             -            «  ibid 
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16  He  is  always  for-getting.             -  45 

17  He  is  half  seas  over.         -  -          ibid 

18  It  is  Sur-mounted.                  -  -       ibid 

19  He  is  loaded  with  iron.                 -  ibid 

20  He  goes  a- tick.  -            46 

21  Because  he  baits.               -  ibid 

22  Near  E-ton.             -             -          -  ibid 

23  Well  toll'd.                  -             -  -      ibid 

24  He  deals  in  suits.                           -  -     ibid 

25  Stationary.             -  ibid 

26  It  is  under  the  lash.         -         -  -     ibid 

27  They  are  guided  by  the  Minister.  *         47 

28  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  Greece.  -       ibid 

29  It  blackens  the  fairest  objects.  -       ibid 

30  They  are  For-age.             -  -   ibid 
SI   In  the  Ark.             -                         -  ibid 
32  It  is  the   capital   of  England.  •      ibid 
S3  When  one  goes,  another  comes.  -        ibid 
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S4  Ke  cuts  Civpers.  -  .47 

35  Overcast.             -  48 

26  It  has  Cork  in  it.                                   -  ibid 

$7  'Two.              -                               -  ibid 

38   In  the  dark.          ...  ibid 

£9  He  is  in — Tent.          -  ibid 

40  It  is  a  She-ba.         .             .          .  ibid 

41  It  is  a  He-bee.              ...  iibid 

42  Intended  to  keep  off  Sparks.             -  ibid 
13  It  is  drawn  by  Children.              »  49 
44-  Against  your  will.              -  ibid 

45  All  Iws  wicked  works  are  brought  to  light,  ibid 

46  He  keeps  the  Passover.         -              -  ibid 
4?  Dust.             -                               -  ibid 

48  It  is  beetween  the  poles.         -             -  ibid 

49  He  is  continually  making  bows.              -  ibid 

50  He  is  often,  near  the  Bar.                -  50 

51  She  ijs  a  great  Polly- tician.  ibid- 
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52  He  is  within  Caul.  -  •  50 

53  A  Tanner.         -  *       ibid 

54  I  make  a  farthing  present.  *         -     ibid 

55  He  will  not  have  Ar-rag-on.  -          ibid 

56  An  angel  upon  earth.  -     ibid 

57  It  was  the  general  To-pic.  -         -        51 

60  One  speaks  without  reflection,  and  the  other 
reflects  without  speaking.         -  -     ibid 

61  Snuff  the  candle.  -  -  -  ibid 

62  His  Equal.  „  -  -  ibid 

63  It  is  Immaterial.  -  -      ibid 

64  When  he  is  at  Spithead.  -  -     52 
Go  They     are    governed    by     Knight    and 

Dey.                 -             -              -  -     ibid 

66  It  is  Just-tice.         -             -  ibid 

6?  To  be  drowned.             -                       •  ibid 

68  Because  it  takes  an  impression.     -  -     ibid 

69  Because  he  makes  a  D-Canter.         -  ibid 
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70  Because  it  is  high  trcas-on.  -             -     53 

71  Notable.             -  *          ibid 

72  He  makes  Breaches.         r  »     ibid 

73  Eu-se-bi  us.  ibid 

74  Mend-i-can't.  -    Hbid 

75  A-Dutch-S.          :  *  •          ibid 

76  Sigh.             -     .  -             *    ;ibid 


Transposah  and  Solutions. 

1  Idolatry  »              55 

2  Examination  -  -                             »         ibid 

3  Transposition  «             -                   ibid 

4  Masquerade  -     •            -             -             ibid 

5  Menace  ...     ibid 

6  Parishioners  »                 -                        ibid 

7  A  Poem  ibid 

8  Apothecaries  <                -                     «        ibid 
J>  Orange  -                     ibid 


10  Potentates                          -             :  55 

11  Immediately             ...  ibid 

12  Impatient         -                              r  ibid 

13  Pleasures             -  -56 

14  Festoons                  -                 .  ibid 

• «.' 

15  Lamentable                    •                 •  ibid 

16  Exhortations             -  •     ibid 

17  Johnson         »                 •  ibid 

18  Learned                 ...  ibid 

19  Midshipman                  ...  ibid 

20  Punishments         ...  ibid 

21  Telegraph                   ...  ibid 

22  Empty         -             -                          -  ibid 

23  Aversion             -                   •  ibid 

24  Funeral         -                                    -  ibid 

25  Surgeon             -  -       ibid 

26  Memorable                 -                 -  ibid 

i  . 

27  Should            -                -                -  ibid 


58  Chairman 

Pape 
57 

29  Opposition         - 

ibid 

90  Encouragement         -             - 

ibid 

31  Waistcoat             • 

ibid 

32  Lawyers 

ibid 

33  Methodists         - 

ibid 

34  Instruments 

ibid 

35  Generations 

ibid 

36  Lotterys             -                   - 

ibid 

37  Mathematicks 

ibid 

38  Apothecary 

ibid 

39  Presbyterian             ... 

ibid 

40  Encyclopedia                    • 

ibid 

41  Neighbour             ... 

ibid 

42  Presumption 

ibid 

43  Wonders             ... 

58 

44  Gander         .... 

ibid 

45  Captain 

ibid 
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46  Festival         *            ...  55 

47  Hat-box            ...  ibid 

48  Satellite                   ...  ibid 

49  Bonaparte                     ...  ibid 

50  Old  maids             ...  ibid 

51  Sometimes            -            -            -  ibid 

52  Machine        -                                      -  ibid 

53  Harpsichord         -             -  ibid 

54  Anatomy         ....  ibid 

55  Original               -             -             -  ibid 

56  Entertainment         ...  ibid 

57  Contemplation               -                 «•  ibid 

58  Redemption,             -  59 

59  Horatio  Nelson             ...  ibid 

60  Solitude             .                 -             -  ibid 

61  I  find  murdered  by  rogues                    -  ibid 

62  Carat  ibid 

63  Loraine  makes— Alerion            •  ibid 
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04  Galenus Angel  59 

65  Logica Logic         -  •     .  ibid 

66  Alstedius -Diligence  •  ibid 

67  Noah  -  -       ibid 

68  Harmonica         ...  ibid 

69  Est    vir    qui    adest,   translated,  It  is  I, 
Truth,  or  the  man  who  stands  before  you.  ibid 


Solutions  to  the  Charades,  Enigmas,  and  Anagrams, 

Charade.  I. 

Sexton 

60* 

»,              II. 

Barnwell 

ibid 

.  III. 

Bargain 

61 

-              IV. 

Massacre 

ibid 

__  —  V. 

Sapling 

ibid 

__-  VI. 

Lark-spur 

ibid 

..              VII. 

Barclay 

63 

VIII. 

Rose-bud 

ibid 

Charade     IX. 

Scare-  crow 

Page 
64 

X. 

Suppress 

ibid 

XII 

Simpleton 
Portland 
Pageant 
Adamant 
Falsehood 

65 
ibid 
66 
ibid 
67 

VTTT 

XIV 

XVI. 

Pocket-book 

ibid 

XVII. 
XVIII 

Pinchbeck 
May.  pole 
Sinai 
Property-tax 
Offence 
Cross  • 
Engravery 
Birds-nest 
Devalir.gin 

63. 
ibid 

69 
ibid 
70 
ibid 
71 
ibid 
72 

XIX. 

xv 

XXI. 

W[J 

XXIII 

XXIV 

Rebus.      XXV. 

Anagram  XXVI. 

Byron 

ibid 

Anagram     XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

Charade.  XXX. 
Anagram.  XXXI. 

Charade.  XXXII. 
Anagram.  XXXIII. 

. XXXIV. 

Charade.  XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

Enigma.  XXXVII. 
Charade.  XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 


Wheel,  Heel,  Eel.   73 
Switch,  Witch,  Itch, 

Wit.  ibid 

Harps,  Sharp.  74 

Peasant.  ibid 
Hearth,  earth, 

Heart.  75 

Goat- herd.  ibid 
Pink,  Ink,  Kin, 

Nip.     Pin.  76 

Flame  ibid 

Night-shade  77 

Superiority  78 

Elegy  ibid 

Farewell  70 

Pleasure  ibid 

Hour-glass  80 

Support  ibid 


Charade 

XLIL                  Fortune 

Page 
81 

.  XLIII.                  Muffin 

ibid 

•  XLIV.                  Old  Hock 

82 

.  XLV.                     Heathen 

83 

.  XLVI.                  Carpet 

ibid 

Enigma. 

XLVII.                 Stage 

84 

.  XLVIII.               Slate 

85 

.  XLIX.                  Gold 

87 



L.                         Magic  Lanthorn 

89 
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•  LiJL,       Solution  of  Anagrams 

90 

Poetical  and  prose  Miscellanies. 

LII.  

The  famous  snuff-taker  from 

Dublin. 

93 

LIII. 

The  extraordinary  Gardener. 

9* 

LIV. 

Inhumanity  to  Brutes 

96 

LV. 

The  orphan  girl's  reflections 

97 

JLVI. 

In  what  does  happiness  consist  ? 

99 

LVIJ. 

The  muffled  Drum 
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LVIII.  Anagram— SI  a  ve,  Lave,  Ale, 

Seal,  Vale.  102 

LIX.                Charade, — Hogarth.  103 

LX.                   The  speech  of  Caractacus.  104 

LXI.                 Portia's  speech  on  mercy.  106 

Winter,  an  ode  107 

LXII.              A  Motto  109 
LXIII.             Des    Berreaux's  Hymn,  from 

the  French.  110 

LXIV.              Charr.J«.  -Sun-dial.  Ill 

LXV.                A  moral  112 

LXVl.             Verses  on  a  watch  ibid 

LXVII.            Hymn,  by  Burns.  113 

LXVIII.          Duty.  115 
LXIX.             On  a  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter 

St.  Mark.  116 
LXX,               The  dying  Christan  to  his  soul.  117 

—                Epitaph  on  Lord  Nelson  11 9 
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LXXII.  .Virtue  afid  Ornament.                120 

LXXIII.  Gratitude.                                      122 

LXXIV.  Sonnet  to  the  Moon.                     126 

LXXV.  The  Lard's  prayer  imitated.       127 

LXXV  I.  A  Tale                                       129 

LXXV  II.  Charity                                          13S 

LXXVIII.  The  Slave                                   135 

LXXIX.  The  Miser  and  Plutus.               136 

LXXX.  The  Universal  prayer.                 140 

LXXXI.  Example  of  Veracity.                  144 

LXXXII.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  soul.  146 

The  Horse.                                   148 

LXXXIII.  Hamlet's  celebrated  speech.       149 

..  The  Town  and  Country  mice.   151 

The  Sabbath.                               155 

LXXXI V.  Ode  to  Sensibility                     15? 

LXXXV.  Gonzales  De  Castro,  A  Spa- 

nish  story.  159 
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LXXXVI  The  Moon.  162 

LXXXVII.  View  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  163 

LXXXVIII.  The  Bees  165 

LXXXIX.  The  Cuckoo  166 

-  •  On  Mankind,  a  Fragment.  168 
XC  The  Infant's  hymn.  169 
XCI.  Benevolence  171 
XCII.  The  Butterfly  172 
XCIII.  A  Fragment.  173 
XCIV.  The  departure  of  the  Nightin- 
gale. 174 
XCV.  On  hunting  1 75 
XCVI.  The  year  ending  &c.  178 
XVII.  Winter  179 
XCVIII.  The  wounded  Hussar.  182 
XCIX.  Fragments  184 
C.  Paternal  tenderness  185 
CI.  The  Linnet's  nest  187 
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CII.  To   the   morning.     Kirk» 

White.  190 

CIII.  On  the  employment  of  time  1Q4 

CIV.  The  day  of  Judgment  19$ 
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